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“Buvez Coca-Cola” 


and west meets east in 
the pause that refreshes 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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In Bangkok, where temple bells commingle 
strangely with the tempo of modern business, 
a western custom has found hearty accept- 
ance. With Thailanders, as with people 
everywhere, Coca-Cola and the pause that 
refreshes have become part of daily living— 
just as both provide welcome, pleasant 
moments to people here at home. 
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THE COVER PICTURE was taken 
jn a cactus field beside the Pan-American 
Highway during one of 
° the NEA Tours of 
Bylines Mexico last summer. 
- The NEA Tours are 
branching out this summer to include 
11 different areas. See page 355. 


WE stuck our editorial necks ot re- 
cently and asked 483 of you what you 
thought of Ixtinors EpucaTion. Ques- 
tionaires were sent to 293 state, section, 
Division, and local association leaders of 
the IEA, and to 190 persons picked 
numerically from the mailing list. When 
we made a tabulation in early April there 
were answers from 156 leaders and 53 
others. 


SOME of you planning to write 
articles this summer might like to know 
what some of your colleagues want in 
the magazine. 


FIRST of all, they think that the most 
essential aims of the journal are to en- 
courage improvement of teaching by fea- 
turing articles on good teaching practices, 
educational trends, teaching aids, etc.; 
to keep members informed of the ob- 
jectives and activities of the IEA; and 
to include news of significant develop- 
ments in education. Nine other aims also 
received heavy support. 


“MAKING teaching more attractive 
to qualified men and women,” received 
top vote among issues they wanted 
stressed in the 1950-51 journals, and 
close behind that were improving school 
public relations, relating education to 
community needs and resources, and im- 
proving teacher education. 


THERE WAS a big demand for ar- 
ticles on trends in education, the teaching 
of different subjects (both elementary 
and high school), local association ac- 
tivities, special education and guidance, 
and professionalism and morale. 


MOST of the questionees thought that 
ILtInois Epucation was inviting in ap- 
pearance and readable, but some thought 
we could be more effective in interpreting 
the association and more helpful in im- 
proving teaching practices. We’ll certainly 
try. 


ARTICLES on legislation and public 
relations led the list of “features found 
most valuable in 1949-50.” “Teachers 
Speak Up,” “Current Publications,” 
“News Briefs,” and the teaching aids 
columns showed up well, too. But after 
that so many different articles were men- 
tioned that it was difficult to tabulate 
them. We can only conclude that nearly 
every article pleases some people, but 
very few articles please everyone. 


— ae Editor 
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ork enjoy a delightful 
study in summer relaxation 


Make sure this summer finds you enjoying 
the maximum in vacation pleasure with a 
minimum of expense. You can combine fun, 
frolic, scenic beauty and historical locale in 
one grand tour via Continental Trailways. 
The budget-wise teacher consults the Friendly 
Trailways Man. 


PLAN NOW! | | 


for a delightful study in vacationland AT LESS EXPENSE! | =... 


Now, while you've plenty of time =< 
to select the place and dates of your summer 


vacation trip, you’ll enjoy a surprise when you 
talk plans over with your Friendly Trailways 
pao | yl Man. He’ll arrange your route, a convenient 
— schedule and explain the saving you'll appre- 
ciate and enjoy. 
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Publishers Listed in Last Column 


Education 


Financing Education in Efficient School Dis- 
tricts, by Cornell, McLure, -Miller, and Wochner. 
University of Illinois. Paper. 165 pages. 

Provides some of the basic facts and suggests 
some implications for improving education in 
Illinois. 

In the Classroom with Children Under Thirteen 
Years of Age. unesco. Columbia University 
Press. International Documents Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York 17. Paper. 63 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 20 cents. 

Describes ways of using the ordinary school 
curriculum to develop an attitude of “world- 
mindedness” among children. Reports the find- 
ings of a group of participants in UNESCO’s 1948 
Seminar at Podebrady, Czechoslovakia. 

Schools for Young Adolescents, the upper 
¢lementary and lower secondary grades, by Cooper 
and Peterson. The Superintendents Study Club. 
Dr. William C. Reavis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37. Paper. 110 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Explores proper methods of educating early 
adolescent youth. 

The Place of Religion in Public Schools, by 


Virgil Henry. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16. Cloth. 164 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 


One of the most controversial themes in con- 
temporary education frankly discussed, by the 
superintendent of Orland Park (Illinois) public 
schools. A condensation of Mr. Henry’s doctoral 
thesis, on which this book is based, appeared in 
the January, 1949, issue of Int1nors Epucation. 

The School Centered Community, by S. E. 
Torsten Lund. Anti-Defamation League of B’na: 
Brith, Paper. 42 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Freedom pamphlet. 

Offers a new conception of adult education— 
would transform the community itself into a school 
of democracy at work by erasing the traditional 
boundary line between the school and the com- 
munity. 

Teaching Conditions and the Work Week of 
High School Science Teachers. National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA. Paper. 18 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Educational Administration in an Era of Transi- 
tion, by Lawler, Cooper, and Childress. The 
University of Chicago Press. Paper. 275 pages. 
Price, $3.75. 

Contains the 18 papers given at the formal 
programs of the Co-operative Conference for 
Administrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, sponsored jointly by The University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University. Contains 
many practical suggestions for those trying to 
meet the needs of the pupils and adults in their 
community. 

Learning Through Group Discussion. The 
Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South Front 
=. Columbus 15, Ohio. Paper. 32 pages. 


Deals with two important problems: ‘What 
are the newest techniques for discussion in 
secondary schools?” and “How can group dis- 
cussion be evaluated as a learning process?” 

Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
together with the Fifth Annual Report cf the 
Secretary of the Board, by Horace Mann. Dulton 
and Wentworth, Boston. Paper. 136 pages. 
Price, $1. 

Reproduction, by planograph, of the fifth of 
- ay Mann’s twelve famous annual reports. 


Class Size—the Larger High School, by Ells- 


worth Tompkins. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education.* Paper. 30 pages. Price, 
20 cents. 


Endeavors to furnish some information basic 
to a consideration of class size. 
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Large and Small Classes in Secondary Schools, 
by Ellsworth Tompkins. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education.* Paper. 30 pages. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Attempts to examine some of the relationships 
between exceptional class size and teaching method 
and to describe a selected number of large and 
small classes in action. 

Choosing the Superintendent of Schools. Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, Na- 
tional Education Association. Paper. 12 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Designed to place selection on a professional 
basis and to assist school boards in choosing the 
most competent man available in the face of the 
current shortage of good administrators. 


Social Studies 


World History, by Hayes, Moon, and Wayland. 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 880 pages. 
Price, $3.48. 

Second revised edition. 

Introductory world history written in language 
for beginners in secondary school. Tells a run- 
ning story of man all the way from the earliest 
age of hunters up to the present day. 


USA: Measure of a Nation, by Carskadon 
and Modley. The Macmillan Company. Paper. 
100 pages. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. 


hows the reader: what Americans have pro- 
duced over the past hundred years to meet our 
needs and major wants; a high spot knowledge 
of our resources; and what the future needs 
will be. 

A New Era In World Affairs. Department of 
State Publication 3653.* Paper. 59 pages. Price, 
20 cents. 

Selected speeches and statements of President 
Truman, January 20 to August 29, 1949. 

Eastern Europe Today, by Emil Lengyel and 
Joseph C. Harsch. Foreign Policy Association. 
Paper. 64 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Discusses the people and economic problems 
of Eastern Europe and American policy. 

Man’s Great Adventure, by Pahlow and Stearns. 
New revised edition. Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
815 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.76. 

Vital, discriminating selection of historical 
material written in an informal and dynamic 
style. 

The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution Series. 
In seven booklets. Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. Paper. About 50 pages. Price, 
25 cents each or $1.75 a set. 

Lessons prepared by a committee of specialists 
in each of the subject areas. In a single lesson 
one has the benefit of a contribution of a mar- 
keting expert, a home economist, and an 
economist. Material presented from the con- 
sumer viewpoint in a clear, easy-to-understand 
manner. 

International Control of Atomic Energy and 
the Prohibition of Atomic Weapons. Recom- 
mendations of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. Department of State Publication 
3646.* Paper. 90 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Texts of the general findings, recommendations, 
and specific proposals as approved by the General 
Assembly. 

Trading Ideas With the World. Report of the 
United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange.* Paper. Illustrated. 88 pages. 
Price, 55 cents. 


Religion and Race: Barriers to College?, by 


A. C. Ivy and Irwin Ross. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 153. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc. Paper. 32 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Claims the existence of religious and racial 
discrimination in an area that is professedly dedi- 
cated to the American ideal of freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 
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The American Citizens Handbook, arranged by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. The National Education 
Association. Cloth. 639 pages. Illustrated. 

Dedicated to the two to three million young 
men and women in the United States who reach 
voting age each year, the handbook contains the 
documents on which our rights as citizens are 
based; songs and poetry; and many inspiring 
statements which have given purpose, hope, and 
courage to millions of Americans. It is a book 
to be read, studied, and enjoyed. 


Special Education 


Public School 
Methods, by Dahl. 
Publishers, Danville, Illinois. 
Price, $3. 

Textbook and manual for those who work in 
the field of hearing conservation—detailed instruc- 
tions for hearing testing and provides a means 
for training technicians in instrument handling, 
public relations, and inter-professional cooperation. 

If You Have a Deaf Child. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana. Paper. 134 pages. 
Illustrated. Free. 

Published for the Illinois Annual School for 
Mothers of Deaf Children, the book contains a 
collection of helpful hints to mothers of deaf 
children. It first approaches the problem by 
explaining the training of a normal child before 
those things peculiar to a deaf child. Among the 
contributors is Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 


Audiometry Principles and 
The Interstate Printers and 
Cloth. 290 pages. 


Spelling 
Rapid Writing, by Meyer E. Zinman, 215 West 


9ist Street, New York 24. Paper. 25 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 
A system of shorthand, based on longhand. 


Designed for self-instruction. More quickly 


learned than regular shorthand. 


My Spelling, by Yoakam and Daw. Revised 
edition. Ginn and Company. Grade 2. Cloth. 
96 pages. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. Grade 
3. Cloth. 96 pages. Illustrated. Price, 80 
cents. 


Written to simplify the teaching of spelling 
and to make spelling interesting to pupils. 


Miscellaneous 
Let’s See, by C. R. Stone. Webster Publishing 
Company. Paper. 64 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
32 cents. 


Phonics workbook for lower first grade. 

Ideals, School Issue, edited by Van B. Hooper. 
Ideals Publishing Company, 3510 West St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Paper. 124 
pages. Price, $1.25 per copy or $6.50 per year 
subscription (6 issues). 

“Ideals” are issues of clean, wholesome, old- 
fashioned American ideals—homey philosophy, 
poetry, art, music, inspiration, neighborliness. 

The school issue is prepared primarily for those 
in the teaching profession. Each page is 
artistically prepared, many in full natural color. 
Exquisite art reproductions, select poems, articles, 
and thoughts—all ideal for bulletin board or 
special classroom use. 

The Cuyamaca Story, by James Mitchell Clark. 
San Diego City-County Camp Commission. 
Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages. 

A record in pictures of San Diego's 
County School Camp. 


City- 





*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
a & 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 327 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4. 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 
Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Bos- 


ton 17. 

Macmillan Company, 2549 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16. 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 

University of Illinois Bulletin, College of 
Education, Bureau of Research and_ Service, 
Urbana. 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 3. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





‘Too Much Expected of Grade Teachers’ 


I have just finished reading the article, 
“Steer Them Toward Grade Teaching,” 
in your March Ittino1s Epucation. Now 
seems to be the time for me to join 
your “Teachers Speak Up” section. 

If prospective teachers are training 
for junior and senior high schools rather 
than for elementary work, there must 
be a reason—and the reason is very 
obvious to those of us who are grade 
teachers. Too much, far, far too much 
is expected of grade teachers. We must 
be good at everything and do it with 
cheerfulness—if possible. 

Grade teaching must be made more 
attractive, and I don’t mean by salary 
increases alone. We must be relieved 
of some of our extra loads. Not only 
has our pupil load increased, but espe- 
cially since reorganization has swept 
the state, other loads have been added. 
With bus service has come the lunch- 
room problem. Now the grade teacher 
must supervise lunchroom periods. 
Hasn’t it ever occurred to the parents, 
school board members, and administra- 
tors that lunch time should be the par- 
ents’ problem, no matter where the 
child eats, and not the teacher’s prob- 
lem? If a lunchroom supervisor were 
hired, thus leaving the teachers free to 
rest and relax at lunch time, so many 
girls would not turn thumbs down on 
grade school work. 

That is one cause for dissatisfaction 
among grade teachers. Another is play- 
ground supervision. Grade teachers do 
not enjoy going on playground duty, 
and why, just because they chose grade 
school teaching, must they supervise 
play periods? Most of us dislike play- 
ground work, and many definitely re- 
sent the discrimination made between 
grade and high school teachers. A full- 
time playground teacher for each grade 
school would relieve that problem, and 
would be only fair to the grade teacher, 
who already has an overloaded pro- 
gram. 

Another commonly mentioned cause 
for not choosing elementary work is the 
fact that all too often we must teach 
art and music with too little or no help. 
Most of us are not artists or musicians, 
yet we must do all or most of the work 
in preparing for exhibits or festivals 
planned by the art or music supervisor, 
while reading, writing, and arithmetic 
go begging. We get no credit for the 
success there, but ail the blame if the 
children cannot read. 

There should be music and art, and 
lots of it, but there should be qualified, 
well-prepared teachers to do it. It 
should not be added to the load of the 
grade teacher, who already has her 
hands full teaching spelling, social 
studies, science, reading, language, and 
arithmetic. If the school boasts that it 
has a music and art program, it should 
also be able to boast that it provides 
adequate, full-time teaching in those 
subjects. High school teachers are not 
expected to sandwich special-subject 
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teaching in between. their own subjects. 

Instead of expecting us to encourage 
young people to become grade teachers, 
it would be much more to the point to 
encourage school boards and adminis- 
trators to provide adequate help for the 
grade teacher, thus making grade teach- 
ing more attractive. When these things 
have been done, there will be no short- 
age of grade teachers. 

We’re not discouraging young people. 
They can see for themselves. 
—Mrs. Vircrnia Kine, Elgin. 


She Objects to Brown's 
Strict Taskmasters 


Deal Miss Angel: 

This first year of your magazine has 
brought several suggestions to my class- 
room and bright pictures to my bulletin 
board. I have appreciated its philosophy 
of education. But in the issue which ar- 
rived today I was shocked to find an 
article by Mr. Carroll E. Brown de- 
scribing good teachers as those who are- 
“strict, fair, hard taskmasters.” 

One teacher was praised for her tem- 
per which evidently kept her class barbed 
in by fear, so that they apparently en- 
joyed the cud of knowledge in bovine 
silence. Yet, what educator can honestly 
believe that these docile creatures learned 
more than non-thinking obedience to 
authority or a ready hypocrisy? The old 
fellow, the alum of 60 years ago, is prob- 
ably pleased to find the school’s philos- 
ophy much the same today. 

The first sentence of the article clearly 
states the classroom conditions: “The 
average classroom goes to pieces for a 
substitute teacher. . . .” If the class was 
inspired with intelligent respect instead 
of badgered into blind obedience, stud- 
ents being graduated from the school 
might become responsible citizens of a 
democracy. Fascist-type authority would 
not be a part of their emotional ex- 
perience. 

“George Thomas, why are you being 
so stupid?” It must give a man a sense 
of superiority to employ these “power 
terms.” He, and anyone else who wants 
“to teach school,” can stay in the “busi- 
ness” by observing the rules. The rules 
which Mr. Brown sets down were prob- 
ably not copied from Machiavelli’s The 
Prince; however, Napoleon’s command 
has served its example, and the Little 
General certainly knew The Prince. 

I am not meaning to imply that IJ over- 
looked a few asides such as: “. . . don’t 
notice if some slow ones try as hard as 
they can and don’t complete it.” These 
touches of kindness help me to believe 
Mr. Brown does not always follow his 
advice to “be impersonal and cold-blood- 
edly fair.” However, it is obvious that 
he is typical of the principals who have 
power over their students and little real 
understanding for them. I believe there 
are some humane principals in Illinois 
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who could write articles on the subject 
of discipline which might be valuable to 
teachers who are interested in educating 
citizens for a democracy. I’ll be looking 
for them. 

—Exose D. Fink, East Lawn School, 
Paxton. 


Three Foundation Stones 
For Substitute Told 


Confident, courageous, consistent — 
there you have the foundation stones 
for success as a substitute teacher. Add 
another “C”—-content (for can the blind 
lead the blind?)—and you are well on 
the way to finding that one who can 
safely guide the pupils when the reg- 
ular teacher is absent. 

Stirred by the questions asked by a 
writer in the February issue of ILtrnors 
Epucation, I looked back on my ex- 
perience of several years’ substituting 
in the Rock Island and Moline, Illinois, 
schools. Unlike the questioner, I had 
never been a full-time teacher, but had 
engaged in editorial work for six years 
from the time of my college graduation 
to the date of my marriage. The war 
years, with their problems of increased 
school enrollment and lack of teachers, 
made it my duty and pleasure to teach. 

Before elaborating briefly on the sug- 
gested “C’s,” let me say that the best 
insurance for success is a cooperative 
principal, which it was my good fortune 
always to find. Visit the principal's 
office before school begins, invite him 
or her to stop in your room a moment 
during the day (mention that the pupils 
may be restless but you will not be 
dismayed), ascertain your duties as 
exactly as possible, then go to the.class- 
room early enough to scan the notes 
on the teacher’s desk. 

If, as so often happens, there are no 
instructions left, make a quick mental 
er written plan for the first period of 
work; then relax and look as if you be- 
long in the classroom. Here is where 
confidence works. I have found that it 
saves questions and restlessness on the 
part of the pupils if the substitute can 
enter just a moment before the class 

* 

Running into his classroom, one 
little boy excitedly told his teacher, 
“There’s an artificial teacher in 
the first grade!” He meant the 
substitute for that day. 


(From an item by Genola Arnold of 
Willisburg, Kentucky, in the Lowisville 
Times.) 


. 

bell rings. Then quietly introduce your- 
self, suggest that just as your name 
is different from that of the regular 
teacher, so are your methods, and that 
while you are there, the class will be 
conducted in the manner to which you 
are best suited. 

When you substitute in the elementary 
grades the children will often say, “Our 
teacher doesn’t do that.” Just calmly 
reply that today you are the teacher 
and the class is expected to follow 
your plan. In the upper classes, a change 
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js often welcomed; follow through by 
showing you know that they will enjoy 
a different routine. 

Now that you have shown your con- 
fidence to handle any situation (showing 
it often makes the feeling more real in 
you), be courageous to carry it out. 
Don’t change just because the pupils de- 
mand it; however, if their idea is better 
than yours, do not hesitate te adopt a 
new plan. 

Be consistent in following through 
what you begin. If you say you will 
exact a certain penalty for poor work 
or difficult attitudes, do so. Make your 
demands reasonable, so there will be no 
need to vacillate. Be as courteous to the 
pupils as you expect them to be to you. 

Do not be afraid to ask questions or 
seek help from the principal, other 
teachers, or the pupils. All of them 
know you are a substitute and would 
be happier over your appearing pleas- 
antly humble than alcofly adequate. In 
a real sense you are a guest (albeit a 
paid one) in the school; feel free to call 
on those about you for whatever you 
cannot do without aid. 

What to Read 

Probably the best reading a substitute 
can do in preparation for part-time 
teaching (since the February questioner 
found the literature on that specialized 
field non-existent) is that which makes 
one’s education as all-round as possible. 
lt has been my pleasure to be able to 
teach in nearly every class to which 
l was called. A liberal arts type of edu- 
cation with majors in English and 
history, certificates in both elementary 
and high school fields, and a great 
curiosity to learn new things while 
teaching have made substituting a joy 
to me. This “smattering of knowledge 
in many fields” enabled me to approach 
a variety of situations with confidence 
—and confidence, we see, is the basis of 
good substituting. 

Lest I have neglected the querist’s 
plea for information on dealing with 
the unruly pupil who “acts up” because 
there is a substitute, let me say that 
sending a child to the principal’s office, 
if necessary, can be a good move. You 
will probably find you singled out one 
who is not a consistent offender, but 
that will set the class on an even keel 
and will do too much harm to the 
pupil if you have previously warned the 
principal that such a thing may occur. 

Now that you are confident, willing 
to ask questions or to answer them, able 
to stick to a decision, and armed with 
a great band of facts, begin your sub- 
stituting with the idea that you will 
have fun, will learn something new 
(maybe many new things) and _ will 
become acquainted with more and more 
boys and girls. Be mindful that “Every 
great enterprise begins with and takes 
its first step forward in faith” (August 
W. Schlegel)—and what enterprise is 
greater that the teaching of tomorrow’s 
ten and women? 
~—Euizaneth Wirtr Bett, 6536 Miles 
Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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on Tops in Travel 
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Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get for 
your ticket money than just 
transportation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back- and -relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there’s 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. 
In a railroad train, you're never 
“handcuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment which 
has been put in service—enough 
for more than 300 streamlined 
trains—sets new highs for travel 
pleasure and comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where you're going and that 
youll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 
fected by fogs and storms. 


Then there is the pleasant feeling 
of security. Just sit back and take 
it easy in the knowledge that the 
train is the safest way to travel. 


Next time—take the train and 
youll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 
transportation. 
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we spend billions for recovery and relief, 


when we do not do enough to CONSERVE 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


W. LIVE in a fabulous country! As 
a nation, either we do things on an 
exceedingly grand scale, or we neglect 
to do them at all. In the latter case, 
we simply let nature take its course, 
or we develop a routine acceptance of 
certain essential processes as being 
necessary to our national life, and 
refuse to be concerned further with 
the efficiency of these processes. 

As a nation it is very difficult for 
us to focus attention on the everyday 
and ever-present problems, however 
important they may be to our nation’s 
future. We find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to face up to problems which 
have long been with us, and very 
easy to shift our attention to those 
which are new and have dramatic 
implications. 

As a nation which is just coming of 
age, we are terribly conscious of ap- 
pearances, and we strive to dramatize 
that which lends itself toward being 
spectacular. For the past two years 
we have been spending billions of 
dollars for European recovery as a 
means to stave off the encroachment 
of Communism, but we achieved our 
full resolution only in answer to the 
Berlin blockade. 

Each year we spend millions to 
conserve our soils and reforest our 
lands, but we were not willing to do 
so until the recurrence of dust storms 
and disastrous floods gave the prob- 
lem a spectacular quality. We have 
set up a social security system de- 
signed to give physical comfort and 
material protection to all our people 
from the cradle to the grave, but it 
took the shattering depression of the 
early thirties and its breadlines to 
make us aware of the need for social 
and economic planning on a national 
scale. 
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All such ambitious programs are 
important. They can serve to demon- 
strate to the world the greatness of a 
democracy which a free people have 
built. No one of us would begrudge 
a single penny of the money spent 
for the Marshall Plan. All who think 
intelligently about our common prob- 
lems in the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources concede that we should 
broaden and extend our planning 
along those lines, whatever the cost. 
Most of us recognize that our modern 
economy makes necessary a restrict- 
ing of the “laissez faire” policy of 
industrial operation and the insuring 
of a social stability among our people, 
though we may not agree on how 
such stability is to be secured. 


Political Ideology 


Yes, we are willing to spend our 
dollars, to levy higher and higher 
taxes, in order to keep a political 
ideology inimical to ours beyond the 
Elbe, to order our resources so that 
we may feed and re-arm half the 
world, to provide a degree of physical 
well-being for the unfortunate among 
us. These things make big headlines. 
They make us feel good. They dem- 
onstrate the power and greatness of 
America. They satisfy our desire for 
action and give avenues which lead 
to immediate and tangible results. 

The tragic fact remains, however, 
that while some problems rise up 
with cyclonic intensity and require 
immediate and spectacular treatment, 
others, just as important to national 
security, come upon us so slowly as 
to be unnoticed by any except the 
most discerning. 

The tragic fact remains, also, that 
we do not see the dangers inherent in 
such a reliance on material sufficiency 
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as we currently manifest in our deal- 
ings with both national and interna- 
tional problems. We do not like to 
face up to the knowledge that the 
tide of Communism may rise from 
within while we build dikes in foreign 
lands to hold it out. We prefer not 
to recognize the psychological and 
spiritual weakening of our people as 
they become more and more depend- 
ent upon the paternalism of govern- 
mental agencies. 

It is entirely proper that we should 
be concerned with the conservation 
of our natural resources, and with 
the protection of our fundamental lib- 
erties; but if we believe sincerely 
that the strength of a free democracy 
lies in the intelligence, ability, and 
probity of its citizenry, then we as 
Americans must be gravely and in- 
creasingly concerned about the con- 
servation of our human resources. 

If one desired a text or statement 
as a point of departure for the ensu- 
ing argument, he might well consider 
these words of Thomas Jefferson: 

I know of no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society but the 
people themselves; and if we think them 
not enlightened enough to exercise their 
control with a wholesome . discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them 
but to inform their discretion by edu- 
cation. 

According to Jefferson’s statement, 
no society, no state, no nation can 
buy security, nor can any paternal- 
istic government extend such security 
to its peoples by legislative decree if 
they do not possess the “wholesome 
discretion” to which he refers. 

As was pointed out above, we have 
set up a program of material aid, 
through our social security legisla- 
tion, designed to protect all who 
suffer from any severe adversity. We 
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have attempted to insure nearly every 
individual, not only against outward 
circumstance but also against any de- 
fect in his personality. The conten- 
tion is valid that what we need is not 
more material aid, but an adequate 
intellectual and spiritual lift to match 
the challenge before us all. 

Perhaps we have been working at 
cross purposes. Too much material 
aid deadens incentive, perpetuates 
slothfulness, and generally works at 
yariance to the developing of self- 
reliance, initiative, industry, and 
other traits so essential to good 
American citizenship. 


Security? 


We are told our governmental se- 
curity policies are designed to con- 
serve our human resources. If such 
qualities inhibit the qualities of self- 
reliance and industry, are they not 
working in reverse in terms of the 
welfare both of the individual and the 
nation? If we would conserve our 
human resources, must we not foster 
those qualities which will cause the 
individual to contribute to the social 
order to the fullest of his capacities? 
Jefferson indicated that he believed 
this possible only through education. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, that great 
sage of English literary history, said, 
“The future is purchased by the pres- 
ent.” In no area is this statement 
more applicable than in education. 

Many industrious and _ thrifty 
people have tried to provide material 
security for themselves and their chil- 
dren through annuities and trusts, 
only to see the effectiveness of such 
plans destroyed by the inflation of 
the dollar. The tremendous debt 
which the people of this nation has 
saddled upon its citizens for this and 
future generations is the result of an 
effort to buy national security in a 
great war, and the end is not yet in 
sight. 

The continuance of the economic 
aid to countries in the shadow of the 
“Iron Curtain” and the decisions now 
pending in respect to the development 
of the hydrogen bomb and the ex- 
pansion of our national defenses 
promise further increases in the na- 
tional debt or, as an alternative, dras- 
tic increases in revenue from tax 
sources. There seems to be no escape 
from these measures, yet the Ameri- 
can people are gradually becoming 
aware that if security in “the future 
is to be purchased by the present,” 
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the present means being employed 
are not the answer alone. 

What then can we, citizens in 
Illinois and in the various commun- 
ities of the state, do to conserve hu- 
man resources against the future 
need ? 

First, we can make some compari- 
sons of expenditures in respect to the 
education of America’s youth, at both 
the state and national level, with ex- 
penditures for other services designed 
to give security, to protect our liber- 
ties, and to strengthen the essential 
qualities of democracy. 

Since it seems that any federal aid 
to education legislation is doomed 
during the current session of Con- 
gress, the maintenance of our educa- 
tional levels in Illinois, and any im- 
provements in the educational pro- 
gram will have to be met through the 
appropriation of local and state funds. 
Also, since the guarantee of a good 
basic educational program in Illinois 
comes from the equalization aid fea- 
tures of the state common school fund, 
it is important that comparisons begin 
with the present state appropriations. 

For the current biennium ending 
June 30, 1951, the various welfare 
agencies in Illinois will have appro- 


By RUSSELL MALAN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Harrisburg 


priated for their expenditure $253,- 
400,000. Nearly all this. money will 
be administered by the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission threugh these chan- 
nels: 1) aid to dependent children, 2) 
blind pensions, 3) old age pensions, 
4) general assistance. 

During the month of May, 1949, 
in Illinois, the Aid to Dependent 
Children case load totaled 87,383 
persons (dependents and grantee 
relatives) at a cost of $2,535,628, or 
$29.02 per person. 
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For the biennium the ADC appro- 
priation was $56,000,000. For the 
same period $5,400,000 was apropri- 
ated for assistance to the blind, $145,- 
000,000 for pensions for the aged, and 
$43,000,000* for general assistance 
or relief. 

For the same period it is estimated 
that the state school distributive fund 
payments needed to give a reasonably 
good basic education to 1,005,744 stu- 
dents in the public schools will total 
$100,300,000. 

One quickly notes that two and 
one-half times as much will be spent 
from state treasury sources for wel- 
fare services as for public school 
education; that approximately half 
as much will be spent for ADC as 
for education; that about one and 
one-half times as much will be spent 
for old age pensions as for education. 


Worthy Obligation 


Granting that money spent for pen- 
sions for the aged is money well 
spent, and granting further that funds 
for housing, feeding, and clothing de- 
pendent children and the home- 
making parent in each case are a 
worthy obligation of our society—is 
the education of all the children, of 
all the people, in the free public 
schools not of more consequence, and 
deserving of a higher priority, in the 
plans to conserve human resources 
and to build for the future? 

Theoretically the aged have made 
their contributions to society, but the 
child in the school has 50 years of 
productive and contributive living be- 
fore him. It is important that all 
children be warm, be clothed and fed, 
but through education they must also 
attain that “wholesome discretion” 
to which Jefferson referred if they are 
to become “a safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society.” What 
shall it profit a nation if its children 
are well clothed, well fed, well shel- 
tered, if the soul and spirit of a 
democratic society is lost in the 
process ? 

All of us may well ask what is our 
responsibility in respect to the con- 
servation of human resources, par- 
ticularly through the channels of 
education. It would seem there are 
certain specific interest and action 
programs to which all can subscribe, 





* There will be a y ogg wg | in this item esti- 
mated at $15,000,000 for the biennium. 


(Continued on Page 361) 
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Wharia from Ro 


visits Illinois as a guest of DKG, and is 
her own best argument for the teaching of 
languages for international understanding. 


| N IEA legislative subcommittee was 
discussing the intricacies of school 
finance. Maria Jose Monteiro de 
Castro e Abreu emerged from the 
meeting and in three words gave an 
appreciative appraisal: “That’s high 
talk !” 

it was an indication of understand- 
ing by the bright-eyed, 29-year-old 
teacher from Rio de Janeiro who is 
having the time of her life visiting 
Illinois schools and teachers as the 
guest of the NEA and Lambda state 
organization of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

To her hostesses in Illinois she 
is ““Maria’”—partly because the rest 
of her name is too hard to remember, 
and partly because of a warm friend- 
liness which invites first-name fa- 
miliarity. 

Like the Greek teacher who is here 
as a guest of the Illinois Association 
ef Classroom Teachers (see next 
page), Maria is part of a teaching 
couple. While she teaches English 
at Rio’s Collegio Juruena (high 
school and junior college level), her 
husband teaches geography at night 
and works at another job during the 
day in order to earn enough to sup- 
port a family. 

She and her husband were married 
just six months before her trip to 
the United States. She came to this 
country on 10 days’ notice. 

Asked about the schools in Brazil, 
she replied, “They are centralized. 
Isn’t that saying enough?” 

Although there are some govern- 
mient-supported schools in Brazil, she 
explained, most of the schools are 
private schools run for profit. They 
operate in three shifts — morning, 
afternoon, and evening. Thus each 
child goes to school only a half day. 
Many of the schools are in old houses. 

“Our children do not begin to have 
the educational opportunities, the 
many advantages that your young 
people enjoy,” she remarked. “I hope 
they appreciate what they have. As 
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I look at your beautiful school build- 
ings, your wonderful educational sys- 
tem, my consolation is in thinking: 
‘There is the future of my country.’ ”’ 

But there is one thing in which 
she thinks our schools are lacking 
—the teaching of languages. 

“There is nothing that makes for 
a closer feeling with other peoples,” 
she declared, “than to speak their 
language. If you could see the eyes 
of my boys and girls when they are 
able to read their first English story 
—how they talk in glowing words 
of wanting to see America! One of 
the first stories read in our English 
course is about General Grant ac- 
cepting the surrender of General Lee. 
In our book it is called, ‘An Example 
of Chivalry.’ ” 

Maria certainly has no trouble un- 
derstanding and being understood. 
And the way in which Illinois teach- 
ers have taken her to their hearts is 
an indication of the truth of her 
statement. 

In her travels about Illinois, one 
of the things which has impressed 
her ‘most is the roads. 

“One of the drawbacks to prog- 
ress in Brazil,” she said, “is our 
lack of good machinery. Nearly all 
cur machines must be imported from 
‘The States,’ and that is so expensive 
we still have much hand labor.” 

Brazilian teachers have organiza- 
tions according to subject matter, she 
said, but no general professional or- 
ganizations. The government pre- 
scribes even the methods of instruc- 
tion to a cetrain extent. 

Whereas about 3,000,000 children 
enroll in primary schools in Brazil, 
she said, only about 50,000 go on to 
the secondary schools. 


Maria Abreu is the guest of 2000 

members of 44 chapters of Lambda State, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, who have been 
showing her about the state since March 15. 
She will be here through July, 

and it is hoped that she can attend 

the NEA convention and WOTP. 
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“A child must be at least 11 years 
old to enter the secondary school,” 
she explained. “The first year he 
takes 10 subjects —all compulsory. 
If he fails in more than two he must 
repeat the entire year’s work regard- 
less of his standing in the others. The 
second year two more are added— 
English being one. Each year ad- 
ditional subjects are added but none 
are dropped.” 

To enter a university, a Brazilian 
student must pass a comprehensive 
examination in English and French, 

Maria has appreciated to the fullest 
everything which she has seen in 
Illinois. Reading the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress at Lincoln’s tomb, she wept. 
After seeing the progress made with 
deaf, blind, and crippled children at 
the state schools in Jacksonville, she 
announced, “Today I believe in mir- 
acles.” 

“T hope I can have the strength to 
carry on when I return,” she said, 
“so that some of the enthusiasm for 
American education that I have 
gained here I can take into my 
country.” 

Enthusiasm like that of Maria Jose 
Monteiro de Castro e Abreu is bound 
to last. 

—H. A. and H. K. R. 
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Mary from Greec e 


tells a story of poorly-equipped schools 


and Communist abduction of children as 


she sees Illinois as a guest of IACT. 


« soft-spoken Greek woman re- 
moved the postage stamp from her 
husband’s letter. On it was a picture 
of a mother attempting to protect her 
child from a reaching hand. 

“The hand represents Commun- 
ism,” Mrs. Mary Kampouris ex- 
plained. “The Communists have 
abducted 28,000 of our children and 
have taken them into the Russian 
satellite countries.” 

“Your great country helps us for 
our reconstruction,” she said, “and 
I think iit must help us to repatriate 
our children.” 

Mrs. Kampouris, who has been vis- 
iting in Illinois since mid-March as 
a guest of the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers, is a teacher of 
French in the Fifth Gymnasium in 
Athens. 

The gymnasiums (which are num- 
bered rather than named) are roughly 
equivalent to our high schools. The 
average class has from 70 to 90 stu- 
dents. And, even so, the schools must 
operate on three shifts. 

Mrs. Kampouris read some figures 
from her husband’s letter. Of the 
8345 school buildings in Greece, 7625 
have been completely destroyed dur- 
ing the long years of war. 

Her brown eyes grew very solemn 
under their dark brows. 

“Your students cannot appreciate 
all these marvelous things they have 
here,” she said. “I have told them 
they must be thankful to their country 
and their parents.” 


School ‘Adoption’ 


“I do not exaggerate,” she went 
on, “when I say that one American 
high school student has more labor- 
atory equipment at his disposal than 


an entire gymnasium in Greece.” 


She had a suggestion which she 
thought would help: 

“The kind and understanding way 
with which you American teachers 
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impart education to the child, mak- 
ing you the indisputable educational 
leaders of the world, and the financial 
aid which comes to Greece in this 
her crucial hour from the generous 
American people embolden me to 
make the following warm appeal. One, 
two, or three of your high schools 
could together adopt one of the most 
seriously ruined gymnasiums of 
Greece to which they would send 
whatever they could in order that 
a gymnasium might function prop- 
erly—and this would not require 
much. Such a gesture if found prac- 
tical would bring about a closer re- 
lationship between the American and 
Greek high school students. 


Greeks Learn English 


“T should like to add that from 60 
to 70 percent of the Greek students 
are learning English.” 

Mrs. Kampouris herself learned 
English without the help of a teacher. 

The IACT guest is also the wife of 
a teacher. Her husband is assistant 
principal of the only “model” com- 
mercial school in Athens. She thinks 
it fortunate that they have no chil- 
dren, however—‘You do not know 
where they would be now.” 

Teachers in Greece receive starva- 
tion wages—from $35 to $65 per 
month, depending on rank and sen- 
iority. And the cost of living is 
extremely high. “A pair of stockings 
like these I am wearing would cost 
$5 in Greece,” Mr. Kampouris said 
Ordinary laborers there receive $3 
a day, compared with an average of 
$2 a day for teachers. 

It was even necessary for the 
teachers to strike for 15 days before 
Christmas in order to get their sal- 
aries. An impoverished government 
finds it hard to pay even these small 
amounts. 

The teachers do have professional 
associations—one for secondary and 
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Mrs. Mary Popsiconna Kampouris, 
French teacher from Athens, came 
to Illinois in late March and 

was here through April as a guest 
of the Illinois Association 

of Classroom Teachers. 

She attended the spring conference 
of classroom teachers and the state 
Delta Kappa Gamma meeting in March 
and visited schools and 

local teacher associations 

over the state before returning 

to Columbia University 

in New York. 


one for elementary teachers — but 
they can make only slow progress. 
The teachers, mindful of their ethics 
and the government’s poverty, “can- 
not do things as the guerillas do,” 
Mrs. Kampouris said. 

She was anxious to have Ameri- 
cans understand that Greece has not 
been involved in a civil war, but in 
a Russian-Greek war, because the 
guerillas are armed by the Russians. 
There was pride of country in her 
voice when she reminded, “Greece is 
the only country in this part of 
Europe which has democracy.” 

Her feeling toward democracy and 
the great leaders of democracy was 
illustrated when she visted Lincoln’s 
Home in Springfield. 

She knelt in reverence. “I think,” 
she said, “‘this is your Acropolis.” 

H. A. 
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| aE by the original meaning 
of the term, is made up of people, who 
“profess” something—that is, who are 
held together by common purposes and 
standards which they are willing to 
accept before all men. 

The members of a “profession”—in 
contradistinction to those in a “non- 
professional” occupation—must avow a 
belief in certain values and a respect for 
certain standards in order to justify 
special trusts the public must place in 
them. A “professional” person works 
with the most precious possessions of 
humanity: with life, with liberty, with 
justice, with worship—with the growth 
of the minds and feelings of children. 
As a custodian of precious stuff, he 
properly has credentials that merit con- 
fidence and commits himself to princi- 
ples that justify the faith men must 
place in him. 


Chicken-or-Egg? 


In the light of this statement, the 
thinking of the subcommittee on pro- 
fessional relations has arrived at these 
questions: 

How can we in teaching become 
more deserving of the trust that must 
go with our work? 

How can we, deserving that trust, 
strengthen the faith men generally have 
in us? 

Obviously these questions, coupled 
together, are just the old which-came- 
first—chicken-or-egg issue. We must 
ponder: 

How can teachers restrict their group 
to those willing to make “professional” 
commitments—until the public refuses 
to accept those who do not? 

Conversely, how can the public be 
expected to require more of teachers 
than teachers will require of themselves? 

The problem, chasing its own tail, 
seems to leave teachers in a position of 
needing to lift themselves by their own 
bootstraps. 

Taking a second—or third or fourth— 
look at the problem and the confusion 
of metaphors that seem to describe it, 
the committee has come up with a 
gadget which, it has some hope, will 
help answer both questions at once: 
a code of ethics for teachers. 


Just a Code? 


Now, before the disappointed cries 
reach too great a crescendo, let us be 
clear: 

The committee does not believe a 
code is all the answer. It does not even 
believe at all that a code, as represented 
by some printing on a piece of paper or 
some words people recite, is even a 
considerable part of the answer. That 
is the reason it has not taken the NEA 
code or one of a number of excellent 
state codes and simply reprinted them 
and circulated them far and wide.? 

We know that the answer is not 
that simple. We know that no code of 
ethics can possibly cover all the com- 
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QN 
THE 
BUILDING 
OF A 
CODE 


By the IEA Subcommittee 

on Professional Relations: 

D. M. Hanson, Paul Street, 
Ruth Ann White' 


plex ethical problems that may arise in 
a given situation. 

The committee does believe that build- 
ing a real community of ethical values 
and standards is a major step in the 
solution—is essentially the answer to 
the first question, of making us merit 
the trust we ask of the public—and 
that a code of ethics, developed, thought 
through, created by teachers themselves 
—a code which is a concrete interpre- 
tation of the real and best thinking of a 
representative selection of earnest mem- 
bers of the profession—that, the com- 
mittee feels, is a code of a different 


color. 
That is why the committee wants 
Illinois teachers to have their own 


code. That is why the code proposed 
here is tentative, why the notion is that 
any conclusive approval is properly 
delayed while the code is hashed-over, 
criticized, and rewritten in workshops 
and local association meetings through- 
out the state—why the committee is 
asking for the patient, tiresome, and 
often indeed discouraging considerations 

1 The three names appearing here are those on 
the committee who have served continually since 
the project started last summer. New members 
who will participate in further work with the 
code are Minnie DeHass, Lincoln, and Goebel 
Patton, West Frankfort. 

2The purpose of the committee has been to 


collect the best thinking of teachers seqpoding 
ethics, not to produce a literary creaticn. It has, 


therefore, taken both wording and ideas from 
other codes, particularly the NEA code. Parts of 
items 6, 13, and 15, however, were not encoun- 
tered in any other code examined. 
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which constitute the gauntlet a demo- 
cratic idea must run. 

We recognize that only a code which 
embodies the best thinking of the pro- 


fession, which indeed symbolizes the 
experience of the great group of earnest 
teachers whose minds have shared in its 
development, can be a_ substantial 
answer. 

In fact, the committee feels that the 
experience of building a code—even 
if a code is never adopted, much less 
enforced—would help make us as teach- 
ers more deserving of our trusts, and 
would give us as individuals clearer 
definitions of the responsibilities of our 
tasks. 

But, if the code itself were abandoned, 
once the experience of building it is 
over, the committee feels there would 
he little or nothing to stimulate a con- 
tinuous re-living of the experience such 
a code should represent—nothing, ex- 
cept of course the example of those al- 
ready in the profession, to guide the 
beginning teacher as he patterns his 
values and standards. A tangible code, 
even though it should always be some- 
what “tentative,” seems to us necessary 
—not only for the beginning teacher, 
but also for the public. 


Public Relations Tool? 


Indeed, while the code will necessarily 
be written by us in the profession, and 
the machinery for wide participation 
must obviously be crude and full of 
limitations, the committee does welcome 
suggestions from those outside the pro- 
fession, and has worked on the code 
with the public in mind. 

In fact, we within the profession 
might well conceive of the code as, in 
a sense, a convenant we make with the 
children we teach and with the public. 
It may properly be regarded as a con- 
tract, not of salaries and loads, but 
of respects and values. Though it may 
actually represent the commitments of 
teachers, it implies also commitments 
from those outside the profession and, 
tu say the least, challenges them to 
make commitments consistent with those 
we make. 

So, we believe, a good code is an 
essential public relations instrument. 
A code which is a compact, clear, force- 
ful statement of where we stand would, 
we think, bring the respect and support 
of the public which is essential if we 
are to stand firmly. Indeed, we recognize 
that only as the public would support 
our code (and refuse to accept teachers 
who will not live by it) could we 
discipline ourselves and develop a pro- 
fession actually and honestly identified 
with qualities which merit public trust. 


Strait Jacket or Platform? 


There are those who, challenging 
the committee, feel that a code is a 
device for putting teachers in moral 
strait jackets. Repeatedly, we have heard 
the proposed code regarded as a parallel 
to the “oath of allegiance” requirement 


(Continued on Page 365) 
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A Proposed Code of Ethics 


FOR THE TEACHERS OF ILLINOIS 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE CHILD 


1. PLACE THE CHILD FIRST— Since the schools are 
created for the boys and girls, the teacher should respect the 
personality of each individual child as a member of a 
democratic society at all times by being impartial, fair, and 
courteous. 


2. KEEP PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENCES—In order 
that good faith may at all times be maintained, the teacher 
should hold personal information regarding relationships 
among teachers, pupils, and the home in strictest confidence, 
using it only in consultations in the interest of the child. 


3. REFUSE TO EXPLOIT YOUR POSITION — The 
teacher should never accept outside compensations for en- 
dorsements of school materials or textbooks, for tutoring 
pupils of his own classes, or for helping another secure a 
position. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE COMMUNITY 


4. RESPECT YOUR COMMUNITY’S STANDARDS— 
The teacher should respect, while attempting to improve, the 
standards and the accepted patterns of behavior of the 
community in which he is employed. 


5. ACCEPT FULL CITIZENSHIP—The teacher has both 
the right and the responsibility to function wholeheartedly as 
a citizen. This means that he should not only claim his 
full right to criticize constructively and take a clear position 
on civic issues but should also freely accept roles of leader- 
ship in the best interests of society. 


6. UPHOLD ACADEMIC FREEDOM—To. promote de- 
mocracy, the teacher should at all times uphold the principle 
of academic freedom and should direct full and free discus- 
sions of appropriate controversial issues, with the expecta- 
tion that comparisons, contrasts, and interpretations will lead 
to an understanding, appreciation, acceptance, and practice 
of the principles of democracy. On the other hand, a teacher 
should not use his classroom privileges and prestige to pro- 
mote partisan politics, sectarian religious views, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind, and should not endorse change in 
our society by any methods other than those permitted by 
and protected by the constitutions of the United States and 
of the state of Illinois. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO CONTRACT 


7. RESPECT CONTRACT —A contract, once signed, 
should be faithfully respected unless dissolved by mutual 
consent. In the interests of boys and girls, both the teacher 
and the school officials should give each other ample notifi- 
cation if a change in contract is to be made. 


8 ASK NO UNDESERVED FAVORS-—Since qualifica- 
tion should be the sole determining factor in appointment 
and promotion, the teacher should file application for a 
position only through the chief executive officer and should 
not use pressure on school officials to secure a position or 
to obtain other favors. 


9. RESPECT EACH OTHER’S SECURITY—The teacher 
owe not apply for a position currently held by another 
teacher. 


10. DEMAND FAIR COMPENSATION — While the 
amount of the salary should never limit the willingness of 
the teacher to serve to his utmost ability, he should insist 
upon a salary commensurate with the demands laid upon him 
by society. He should not knowingly underbid a rival or 
agree to accept a salary lower than that provided by a recog- 
nized schedule. He should not apply for a position for the 
sole purpose of forcing an increase in salary in his present 
position; correspondingly, school officials should not refuse 





to give deserved salary increases to an efficient employee 
until offers from other school authorities have forced them 
to do so. 


11. REWARD PROFESSIONAL GROWTH—School offi- 
cials should encourage and nurture the professional growth of 
all teachers by promotion or other appropriate methods of 
recognition, and those who fail to recommend a worthy 
teacher for a better position outside their school system be- 
cause they do not desire to lose his services are acting 
unethically. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PROFESSION 


12. BELIEVE IN TEACHING—The teacher should be- 
lieve in his chosen profession, and his criticism of it should 
be constructive and therefore based on the fundamental 
assumption of its worth. While he should be most alert to 
the defects within his profession, he should be most quick 
to uphold its value and dignity before others. 


13. MAKE YOUR CRITICISM RESPONSIBLE — In 
order to build sound morale in the school system and in 
the profession, the teacher should be responsible in his efforts 
to improve the educational program; that is, he should take 
his suggestions or proposals directly to persons who can 
effect changes. General, indiscriminate, “gossipy” criticism 
is unethical, unprofessional, and demoralizing to the school 
and to the profession. Standards of responsible criticism 
require that criticism of a colleague reach that colleague 
directly before going to his superior and that criticisms of 
superiors be presented directly before being presented to 
their superiors in order. The teacher should present matters 
which are detrimental to the welfare of the school to the duly 
responsible persons. 

Since responsible criticism which is essential to the im- 
provement of the profession cannot exist if there is fear 
of reprisal or personal vindictiveness, everyone in education 
at all levels should strictly respect the right of the other to 
present criticisms frankly and directly. 


14. RESPECT THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF OTHERS 
—The teacher should recognize that democratic procedure 
requires that official business be transacted only through the 
properly-designated channels of responsibility, and that there 
should be a mutual regard among persons holding different 
kinds of positions so that each respects the other’s right to 
carry out the full responsibilities of his assignment. 


15. SHARE PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY — 
Every teacher, no matter what his particular assignment, 
should share in the responsibility of the profession at large for 
improving educational opportunities for all the children and 
should, therefore, participate actively and unselfishly in his 
local, state, and national professional organizations. The 
teacher should be loyal to the duly elected leaders of his 
profession, always backing them so that they may serve with 
the courage and confidence generated by the wholehearted 
support of loyal constituents. 


16. MAINTAIN PROFESSIONAL EFFICIENCY—The 
teacher should maintain his own efficiency by study, by travel 
and by other means of keeping abreast of the trends in ed- 
ucation and the world in which he lives. It is his duty to 
apply the findings of the best current thinking and research, 
to encourage his colleagues in so doing, and, whenever 
possible, to make his own contributions. 


17. BUILD A BETTER PROFESSION — The teacher 
should encourage able and sincere individuals to enter the 
profession and discourage those who plan to use the pro- 
fession merely as a steppingstone. 


18. JOIN THE TEAM—The job of all those engaged in 
educational work is a cooperative one and is most successful 
when it is performed in the cordial, kindly, spirit of teamwork. 
It is then that the education of children is served most 
effectively. The cause of education requires that its members 
transcend jealousy, selfishness, and apathy. 
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CURRICULUM 
STUDY 


The Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program, which was 
already helping with 58 develop- 
mental curriculum projects in 33 
school systems, last fall chose 
nine systems to receive intensive 
consultative services directed 
toward across-the-board improve- 
ment of the total school program, 
including community influences, 
interests, and organizations. In 
each case consultants from the 
Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and one or 
more colleges cooperated. 


Presented here are accounts of 
progress in the studies at Bloom- 
ington, Paxton, Lawrenceville, 
Hinsdale, Joliet, Norris City, 
DeKalb, and Gillespie. The ninth 
system, Rockford, which has had 
several ISSCP projects underway 
for some time, was delayed in 
beginning its across-the-board 
project, but is now at work with 
consultants from the University 
of Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and the University of Illinois. 


The ISSCP is sponsored by the 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Vernon L. Nick- 
ell, in cooperation with the Illinois 
Secondary School Principals’ As- 
sociation, the Illinois Education 
Association, colleges and universi- 
ties, and 38 lay and professional 
organizaiions. 


Dr. Charles W. Sanford, asso- 
ciate dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, 
is director of the Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program, 
and Dr. Victor M. Houston, prin- 
cipal of University High School, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
(on leave, 1949-50) is associate 
director. 
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Bloomington Project Is Pointed Toward 
‘Best Possible Educational Program’ 


on AEE DEVELOPMENT in 
Bloomington is a story of American 
democracy in action. During World 
War II some of the citizens of this 
midwest community realized that they 
could not go along in the old way. 
They understood that complex mod- 
ern society demands the best possible 
functioning of our public institutions. 

In 1944 the Bloomington Associa- 
tion of Commerce in cooperation 
with the Daily Pantagraph inaugu- 
rated the “Better Bloomington” move- 
ment. This program was citywide 
and included the various civic groups 
of the community. 

The first step taken by the citizens 
was the organization of committees 
to find what community improvements 
should be made, together with con- 
structive suggestions for their reali- 
zation. “The Educational Panel of the 
Better Bloomington Citizens Com- 
mittee” made recommendations which 
have caused the community to pro- 
vide the best possible program of 
education. 

“The best possible educational pro- 
gram” is a slogan that has been ac- 
cepted both by the public and the 
school staff for several years. This 
deep interest in making available to 
children, youth, and adults the best 
in education prompted us to enter into 
the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program. The Bloomington 
Public Schools have participated con- 
sistently in the ISSCP from the first 
East Bay conference in August, 1947, 
te the present time. 


Purposes 


The provision of the best possible 
program of education in our commun- 
ity is being accelerated by concen- 
trating attention upon the following 
purposes : 

1. To obtain the facts that are basic 
for participation of the schools and the 
public in the program of curriculum im- 
provement. 

2. To refine and develop a plan of 
procedure for curriculum development 
using to the greatest extent the basic 
studies. 

3. To marshal school and community 
forces for carrying out the program. 

4. To implement the procedure for 
development of the curriculum in terms 
of life adjustment of children, youth, 
and adults. 
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The Basic Studies of the ISSCP 
were made to reveal the facts neces- 
sary for the administration, the teach- 
ing staff, and the public to become 
aware of the specific unmet needs 
of youth in the Bloomington com- 
munity. The findings of these studies, 
in terms of existing local needs, were 
essential to our accepting more com- 
pletely the challenge of education as 
an attack on persistent life problems 
of young people and adults. 


Holding Power 


One of the studies made in Bloom- 
ington related to holding power. 
During the school year 1947-48, a 
study was made of the high school 
class of 1943, most of whom were 
graduated in June, 1947. It was dis- 
covered that those who dropped out 
had the following characteristics: 

. Low IQ 

. Low achievement level 

. Poor attendance 

. More or less 

problems 

5. Family on the lower economic level 


complex personal 


For several years the school had 
attempted to meet the needs of stu- 
dents of lower intelligence and poor 
achievement by providing a program 
of adjusted courses. Attempts were 
made to place these students in special 
classes with special activities, ma- 
terials, and teaching techniques. The 
idea was that if these young people 
could acquire a pattern of success 
in school and achieve on their levels, 
they would tend to be happier and 
remain in school. 

Previously they had been put in 
regular courses, of the college pre- 
paratory type, and they had failed 
to achieve either to their own or to 
the teacher’s satisfaction, creating a 
complex of failure rather than suc- 
cess. This failure complex was one 
of the main factors in our dropouts. 

Adjusted courses are being de- 
veloped in the fields of English, math- 
ematics, science, social science, com- 
merce, and vocational education, and 
efforts are being made to provide for 
individual differences, needs, and 
abilities within the classroom. 


The holding power of the high 
school has increased from approxi- 
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mately 50 percent five years ago to 
approximately 72 percent now. 

During the school year 1948-49, 
studies were made of hidden tuition 
costs. The study speeded up a move- 
ment that had begun earlier in the 
school to provide really free educa- 
tion. 

The board of education had already 
begun a system of subsidy of certain 
school activities, notably publications. 
This made it possible for students to 
receive the school newspaper and 
yearbook at less cost. The personal 
expense to the pupil for extra-curric- 
ular activities had been lessened over 
a period of years by the formula of 
an activity ticket. This ticket sold 
annually at prices varying from $3.50 
to $4. The ticket included admission 
tu all athletic events, all dramatic 
events, all music concerts and as- 
semblies of the lyceum type. It also 
gave each holder a copy of the school 
publications. 

The first break in this situation 
came when the board, about four 
years ago, underwrote the program 
of special assemblies furnished by 
lyceum bureaus. All students were 
thereafter admitted to these assem- 
blies without an activity ticket. The 
board also became more liberal in 
supplying certain types of activities 
and equipment which hitherto school 
classes or organizations had paid for 
from funds which they rather pain- 
fully acquired. 


Tuition Costs 


An important step further in meet- 
ing the problem of hidden tuition cost 
was taken with the beginning of the 
school year 1948-49, when the board 
of education underwrote student ac- 
tivities, and a ticket for admission 
was given to each student enrolled 
in the school without charge to him 
personaily. The activities include all 
home athletic contests; all school 
parties, except the homecoming and 
commencement week dances; all 
school plays, except the senior class 
play, and all commencement events. 
Each student also receives a copy of 
the school newspaper, which is pub- 
lished weekly, and the school annual. 

We estimate that 15 percent of the 
student body who found it impos- 
sible to participate because of family 
finances now attend school activities. 
Greater participation of pupils in ac- 
tivities in the junior high school has 
been achieved by the elimination or 
reduction of admissions and fees. 





A study was also made of the 
guidance service in Bloomington 
High School in 1948-49. The school 
has gradually evolved from a situa- 
tion wherein a principal, a dean of 
boys and a dean of girls did the 
guidance work, to a plan whereby 
the school now has a fulltime guid- 
ance director, five part time guidance 
counselors, and a homeroom program 
whereby every teacher assumes guid- 
ance activities for 20 pupils. 

This homeroom guidance plan i$ 
no mere paper plan. Homeroom 
teachers are entrusted with a wide 
variety of administrative powers 
which make each of them essentially 
the principal of a school of 20. All 
school problems, including pupil- 
teacher relationships involving dis- 
cipline, are first handled by a home- 
room teacher. 

As a phase of the guidance study, 
the school surveyed the senior class 
with the Mooney Problem Check 
List. A local study of the returns 
revealed facts which the faculty had 
long believed subjectively. It was 
evident, from a study of the check list 
results, that the fields that were most 
productive of student problems were 
“personal psychological relations,” 
“adjustment to school work,” and 
“curriculum and teaching proced- 
ures.” 

By the homeroom guidance plan 
we are attempting to enlarge guidance 
‘services and teach many important 
phases of education which are not 
specifically English or mathematics 
or some other subject matter field. 









In March, 1949, the school par- 
ticipated in the Follow-Up Study 
generally referred to as the “What 
Do You Think?” study. A tabula- 
tion of our pupil responses revealed 
a number of interesting opinions and 
suggestions. 

Among other things in this study, 
the graduating classes of 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 were asked to speak frankly 
concerning their school and what it 
had or had not done for them. An 
abstract was made of the responses 
written in the space provided to “say 
anything you want to about your 
high school.” The written-in com- 
ments of graduates, parents, and non- 
parents were a veritable gold mine 
of suggestions to the school for the 
improvement of the curiculum. The 
findings are under process of further 
study. They will give us much ad- 
ditional information which will be 
used in further curriculum work. 


Alums’ Advice 


A considerable number of gradu- 
ates felt that the school should give 
mor¢é education involving the prob- 
lems of sex, marriage, and family 
living. Parents and non-parents also 
thought the school should do more in 
this field. This year a course in 
family living has been introduced in 
the high school. Instruction is open 
to students at all levels. 

In the spring of 1949, a state plan 
was evolved whereby nine _ school 
systems would be selected as schools 
to receive intensive consultation serv- 
ice from teachers colleges and uni- 





Activity tickets are given without charge to all 


students at Bloomington, admitting them to athletic games, plays, and concerts, 
and providing school publications. 
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This reduces “hidden costs. 
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versities. During the summer of 
1949, Bloomington was selected by a 
committee of the ISSCP as one of the 
nine school systems, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was assigned as 
the higher institution to provide a 
consultant team. Prof William Van 
Til is the team chairman. 

The program is an _ across-the- 
board study beginning with kinder- 
garten and continuing through senior 
high school and the school for adults. 
It is an all-inclusive study of the 
complete educational program, in- 
cluding all of the activities under the 
sponsorship of the school. It involves 
the total school program and the 
community, and includes all persons 
who influence educational experi- 
ences. 


Advisory Council 


At present the board of education 
is establishing an advisory council of 
lay citizens to serve as a two-way 
channel of communication between 
the board and the public in curricu- 
lum development and other matters 
relative to the total school program. 

The basic studies will serve as a 
foundation for the across-the-board 
program which we are presently 
undertaking. We are looking for- 
ward with great interest to further 
curriculum development which will 
meet the real life needs of children, 
youth, and adults. 

—GEorGE N. WELLS, superintendent, 
Bloomington Public Schools. 


Pay 








Paxton Schools Reduce 





Hidden Costs, 


Revise Courses to Fulfill Needs 


a Community Unit Schools 
have been working on the program 
of curriculum improvement for the 
past year. We became a participat- 
ing member in the statewide across- 
the-board program in the summer of 
t949, and since that time have been 
working with our consultants from 
Illinois State Normal University 
under the chairmanship of Prof. J. 
W. Carrington, in an effort to find 
out exactly where we want to go. 

Our study was inaugurated three 
years ago with the start of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram. We carried out the hidden tui- 
tion study and the ISSCP guidance 
study, and from these we went to 
work at once to meet the felt needs 
of our students. 

In the hidden tuition study we dis- 
covered we were below the average 
in costs to our pupils of all textbooks 
and other similar materials, and we 
were higher than the average in a 
few of our extra-curricular activities 
costs. Without hesitation we promptly 
eliminated these excess costs so that 
they, too, would fall below the aver- 
age. 

We did not go as far as some 
schools which have asked the board 
of education to underwrite the en- 
tire hidden costs program; instead, 
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A real-life reason for studying Spanish is discovered 
by students in Paxton Community Unit No. 2 as they consider Pan-American 
relationships and the Good Neighbor policy. 
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we merely tried to lower these costs 
so that we would be well below the 
average. 

We recognize that all these hidden 
costs prevent the educational pro- 
gram from being wholly free, but at 
the same time we believe in the phil- 
osophy that if things are provided 
too easily they are frequently not 
appreciated. Our basic policy is to 
reduce extra costs to a point where 
the economic status of our commun- 
ity can easily meet the costs at no 
hardship to any member of the school 
group. 

From the Mooney Problem Check 
List given to juniors and seniors in 
our school, we found an_ insistent 
demand for better sex education, 
more instruction on home and family 
living, greater opportunities in the 
industrial arts field, and better under- 
standing. of socio-personal relation- 
ships. 

Course Revision 


We went to work at once to meet 
these felt needs of our students. The 
program in home economics educa- 
tion was examined, and units on home 
and family living were revised to in- 
clude basic elements of marriage re- 
lationship and broadened aspects of 
sex education. In the sophomore 
biology course greater emphasis was 
placed on similar material. In the 
freshman science course we knocked 
out a lot of material that was a 
duplication of previous and future 
science material, and new units in 
orientation, social adjustment, and 
personality development were added. 

We further set out to expand our 
industrial arts program by adding a 
general shop course that includes 
metal work and electricity in addition 
to the traditional wood work. A 
new building addition now in progress 
will allow for further expansion in 
this department in the future. We 
have our sights set on a trades and 
industry program at some later date, 
as well as a program of diversified 
occupations. 

This industrial arts revision 1s 
also going along with an improved 
agricultural shop program that within 
a year will give Paxton excellent 
facilities for the continuation of a 
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currently good general agriculture 
program. This program at present 
has an adult division, a veterans’ pro- 
gram, and an out-of-school youth 
group. This OSY group is new this 
year, and is on an experimental basis. 
At this time the program is satis- 
factory and shows promise of future 
growth. 

Our social studies department has 
this year started a program of re- 
yision in its traditional material. A 
course in social problems has become 
a very popular part of our curricu- 
lum, and seems to be a step towards 
further examination and revision of 
our social studies picture. 


Community Planners 


In our schools today we believe it 
is better to have many people in ad- 
dition to the board of education and 
the faculty of the school studying 
the policies and program of the in- 
stitution. Large groups of commun- 
ity planners are taking an active part 
in school development in many com- 
munities throughout the nation. 


In Illinois since the advent of the 
community unit, the new growth of 
our school districts has made school 
administrators very conscious of the 
need for lay help in planning for the 
needs of the students. It has become 
very apparent that these groups can 
make their contribution to the school’s 
program, and the whole thing can be 
done with harmony and understand- 
ing. The people in agricultural edu- 
cation have utilized such councils for 
a long time and feel that their con- 
tribution to the educational program 
is outstanding. 

Here in our Paxton schools we 
have turned to an advisory council 
as one of the means of securing co- 
operation between the public and the 
school administration. We have es- 
tablished a school philosophy, we 
have discussed school costs, building 
needs, program, transportation, the 
teacher, and many other pertinent 
school problems to the end that our 
community is growing in its sense of 
responsibility for the school. The 
advisory council has a definite rela- 
tion to the curriculum study project 
on which Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and the Paxton schools are 
currently working. A short summary 
of the steps taken thus far with the 
State Normal group might serve as 
a guide-post to other groups wishing 
to make curriculum studies. 
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First, we had a general get-together 
early in the year. It was an informal 
social gathering at which we drank 
coffee, ate doughnuts, and just plain 
visited. We tried to introduce every- 
body in the group so that each person 
would know the other one without 
special reference to his job or duties. 

This friendly get-together served 
its purpose well. We later had a 
planning conference at which the ad- 
ministrative leaders of the Paxton 
schools and the coordinators from 
State Normal discussed the next step. 

The next step was a pair of group 
meetings set up on a workshop plan, 
dividing the faculty of the school into 
two groups with major interests in 
the social studies field and the langu- 
age arts field. At the first meeting 
of these two groups there was the 
usual clarification of points of view 
and a general attack on the question, 
“What do we want to do?” 

We were quite confused at the 
end of this first meeting. A short time 
later another meeting of a similar 
nature was held, and order began to 
come out of confusion. Before we 
were through with that meeting, we 
had set up a definite problem: ‘What 
are we doing at present?” 

From this we began an analysis of 
our teaching jobs, using as a basis 
of study the 10 imperative needs as 
listed in the October, 1949, bulletin 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. We stream- 
lined the check list and spent about 
a month trying to understand and 
clearly state just what we have been 
doing in our school program. 








Following the last general meeting, 
there has been another administrative 
planning discussion at which we de- 
cided to continue along the same gen- 
eral plan. By the end of the year 
we hope to have established rather 
clearly what the faculty feels it has 
done in the past and exactly where 
we ought to go in the future. We 
have called in our advisory council! 
to meet with our group so that lay 
persons can understand just what we 
are trying to do, and so that we can 
benefit from the advice of the people 
in the community. 


No Status Quo 


By the time we are ready to make 
specific changes in our course of 
study in our major offerings, or in 
any other problem which might come 
up, the entire community, faculty, 
and administration will have a full 
understanding of the major problems 
in our educational program. 


If new school buildings are to come, 
if we are to meet the needs of our 
youth for life today and in the future, 
we cannot afford to sit idly by and 
let our schools go on just as they 
have always done. There is no status 
quo for education. It is constantly 
changing, always new, and the prob- 
lems must be faced anew each year. 
It is our hope that through curricu- 
lum study and through planning we 
can not only give the pupils greater 
opportunities, but also make better 
teachers for the schools of tomorrow. 
—E. H. Scurorn, superintendent, 
Community Unit School District No. 
2, Paxton. 


Lawrenceville Committees Meet Monthly 
To Study Curriculum, Plan Improvements 


I. THE FALL of 1949 the high school 
and the junior high school at Law- 
renceville were selected among the 
nine new curriculum study centers. 
Eastern Illinois State College was to 
provide our consultant help, with 
Prof. Bryan Heise as chairman. 

A dinner and social evening was the 
means by which the team of 12 faculty 
members from Charleston became ac- 
quainted with our faculty, our build- 
ings, and our present educational 
program. 

Our first step was the organization 
of ‘committees to study the present 


program’s fulfillment of the needs of 
the school as expressed by the teach- 
ers, students, and community. These 
committees—schedules, lay participa- 
tion, survey of drop-outs, survey of 
graduates, survey of community 
needs, recording and publications, 
and objectives—meet at least once a 
month. 


To correlate the work of all com- 
mittees a general meeting of all the 
faculty is also held each month. All 
committee chairmen, along with the 
superintendent of schools, the princi- 
pal of the high school, and the super- 
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Committee surveys Lawrenceville grads. Standing: Hubert Reed and J. A. Mann. 
Seated: Barbara Thompson (student), Robert Tipsword, Mrs. Alex Zanetis, Phillip 
Sivert, Charles Barth, Phyllis Roney, Gwen Whipkey (student), Clara Day. Lay 
members of the committee are not shown. 


vising principal of the grade schools, 
form an executive council, with the 
superintendent acting as chairman, 
to direct the curriculum study and 
serve as a coordinating body. 

As a guide in curriculum develop- 
ment the teachers, parents, and com- 
munity feel that the following traits 
and abilities should be developed in 
the youth of our community: 1) per- 
sonal responsibility for actions, 2) 
self-discipline, 3) good social adjust- 
ment, 4) a mind trained in logical 
thinking, 5) the ability to express 
oneself, 6) the ability to earn a living, 
7) good health and safety practices, 
8) good use of leisure time, and 9) 
successful family living. 

Since the committee on drop-outs 
has found that about 1000 students 
have dropped school in the past 12 
years, it is compiling data to ascertain 
the cause, class, and age of each 
drop-out. 

Statistics gathered from question- 
naires sent to graduates from 1940 
to 1949 will be one of our chief aids 
in our revision program. For it is 
through these questionnaires that we 
will find what the graduates feel they 
should have been offered in school, 
what has been of little or no value in 
life after graduation, and how well the 
school trained them as citizens in a 
cooperative community. 


Community Needs 


A study of citizenship, vocations, 
and family living is being made by 
the committee on community needs. 

During the year the high school 
has introduced certain changes in its 
program which are satisfactorily fill- 
ing many of the students’ needs. 
Courses in distributive education, di- 
versified occupations, and vocational 
home economics are now operating 
smoothly. Guidance, as a new school 
service to students, has been added. 

To spearhead the organization of a 
guidance program, a member of the 
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faculty is given one-half of his time 
to work on this problem. A faculty 
guidance committee was chosen. This 
committee has considered the prob- 
lem of freshmen orientation. Upper 
classmen serving as guides, and lead- 
ers of the school explaining extra- 
curricular activities are two means 
by which the freshmen become ac- 
quainted with their school. To help 
the director meet the needs of stu- 
dents, cumulative records were 
started for each member of the fresh- 





man class. The freshman class was 
also divided into groups with a 
teacher counselor in charge. A file 
on occupational literature was started, 
At the request of the faculty, a 
workshop was held March 10 and 11, 
To this meeting came Dr. C. W. 
Sanford and Mrs. Audrey Lindsey 
from the University of Illinois, our 
consultants from Eastern, a group of 
lay people from Lawrence County, 
and a group of upper-classmen from 
the high school. We discussed at this 
time the work that had been accomp- 
lished and, in cooperation with stu- 
dents, lay people, and consultants, 
made tentative plans for next year, 
One possible change may be the in- 
troduction of the common learnings 
program throughout the entire junior 
high school and into one group in 
the ninth grade. It was felt that this 
workshop was both inspirational and 
profitable. 
—Harriet Crews, Lincoln Junior 
High School, Lawrenceville. 


Hinsdale Emphasizes Child Development 
In 12-Year Program for Subject Fields 


3A MEET the needs of the children 
and the community, a cooperative cur- 
riculum development program was 
organized in Hinsdale by the Hins- 
dale Teachers Association in the fall 
of 1945. Guided in a democratic 
manner by all the teachers in both the 
grade and the high school districts, 
the program has as its foremost aim 
the improvement of all aspects of the 
curriculum to meet these needs. 

The first step in curriculum plan- 
ning was the writing of a Philosophy 
of Education of the Hinsdale Schools 
by a committee of teachers and com- 
munity representatives. This philos- 
ophy was unanimously adopted by the 
teachers and the curriculum planning 
committee, and has been constantly 
used in evaluating our curriculum 
work. 

Teachers chose to be members of 
one of six area groups—social studies, 
language arts, science, mathematics, 
health and physical education, and 
special subjects. These groups meet 
on school time one-half day a month 
to work on curriculum problems. 

Each group has a leader, an assist- 
ant leader, and a recorder, selected 
by the group membership which is 
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made up of representatives of the 
grades, the junior ‘high school, and 
the high school, since the teachers 
wish to develop a 12-year program, 
in each subject field, based upon the 
most recent findings in child growth 
and development. 

“Curriculum Day” is usually the 
first Monday afternoon of each month, 
and on this day the pupils are dis- 
missed at noon after they have met 
each of their regular classes for short- 
ened periods. 


Planning Committee 


A planning committee gives direc- 
tion to the work, hears group reports, 
and correlates work in progress. It 
meets one night each month, usually 
the Thursday night following the reg- 
ular “Curriculum Day.” This com- 
mittee is composed of the six area 
group leaders, the president of the 
Hinsdale Teachers Association, the 
superintendent of schools, the high 
school principal, the curriculum co- 
ordinator, and the supervisor of the 
grades. The committee reviews work 
done at its monthly meetings and 
makes reports and recommendations 
which are taken back to the groups. 
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A pre-school workshop of two 
weeks’ duration has been helpful in 
giving time for the teachers to or- 
ganize their work, to meet with con- 
sultants, and to give new direction 
to their courses. Consultants from 
the University of Illinois, University 
of Chicago, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity have been extremely helpful 
in the workshop studies. 

Dr. C. E. Spearman, superintend- 
ent of the Hinsdale schools, has given 
inspirational leadership to the pro- 
gram. 


Board Cooperation 


The board of education has helped 
finance the pre-school workshop and 
has allotted time for monthly cur- 
riculum meetings. Moreover, it has 
made possible the attendance of the 
faculty members at state and regional 
educational conferences and work- 
shops. The board has likewise made 
possible the purchase of books and 
materials for an expanding profes- 
sional library. 

Special or temporary committees 
are created as the need is felt. Stu- 
dents and townspeople have served 
on discussion groups and answered 
more than 20 questionnaires used to 
survey needs or evaluate achieve- 
ments. Members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association and civic and 
educational organizations have at- 
tended area group meetings and meet- 
ings of the planning committee. 

Parents have helped plan the work 
of the high school course, “Education 
for Family Living,” and have brought 
Mrs. Marjory Cosgrove of Highland 
Park, Michigan, to lead two discus- 
sions of family life education for the 
P-TA. Parents of junior high school 
students were responsible for bring- 
ing Dr. Fitch of Northwestern Uni- 
versity to the school to show and 
discuss the film, “Human Growth.” 

Studies in intergroup education 
have been made possible through the 
Hinsdale Wade Warren Memorial 
Fund. As a result, Dr. Hilda Taba 
and two assistants have worked with 
one-third of our teachers, and 10 
teachers were enabled to work on 
specific problems and units with Dr. 
Taba at the University of Chicago. 

Community cooperation in develop- 
ing the curriculum program has like- 
wise been evident in the establish- 
ment of a community-wide Health and 
Safety Council, a year-round recrea- 
tion program, and a Boosters Club. 
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Many new units, techniques, poli- 
cies, and methods have evolved from 
the work in cooperative curriculum 
development in Hinsdale. Some 
which are most noticeable are: adop- 
tion of a uniform grading and pro- 
motion policy for the Hinsdale 
schools ; establishment of a system of 
cumulative records reaching from 
kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade, planned by teachers represent- 
ing the three grade levels; improve- 
ment of the professional interest of 
teachers; development of a 12-year 
program in each field with emphasis 
en child development ; fostering of a 
fine attitude of cooperation among 
students, teachers, and laymen; and 
selection of the school as one of nine 
in the state to continue the coopera- 
tive curriculum development pro- 
gram sponsored by the Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program. 

In the curriculum program the 
Hinsdale schools have the assistance 
of a team of consultants from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the chair- 
nianship of Prof. Kenneth Rehage. 


‘New’ Things Added 


Specifically in the subject area 
groups, there are innumerable “new” 
things which have grown out of the 
curriculum studies. A few of the 
most significant of these are: 


1. Emphasis in social studies has been 
shifted from who people are and what 
people do to how we feel about what we 
do, how others feel about what they do, 
and why.. This helps children to under- 
stand themselves and to adjust to .x- 
periences in group living. 


2. Expansion of the audio-visual aids 
department to serve all teachers and 
students better, by the addition of equip- 
ment, the use of student operators, and 
the securing of more materials. 


3. Addition of the “core” course in 
the junior high school, with added at- 
tempts to adjust it to meet the needs of 
the students. 


4. Addition of a sociology course, 
“Education for Family Living,” one 
semester in length, as an elective for 
seniors, since September, 1948. Another 
one-semester course, “Problems in 
American Democracy,” may be selected 
to administer to the student’s needs as 
a citizen. Emphasis in the family living 
course is placed upon the needs of the 
student as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of the group. 


5. A visiting counselor now helps stu- 
dents who have particular problems. His 


Hinsdale fifth-graders 
learn about Guatemala as part of their 
Pan-American Day observance. 


werk is in addition to that of the seven 
part-time counselors functioning in help- 
inz to administer to the needs of the 
high school students. 


6. Improvement in home-school rela- 
tions has been demonstrated by the co 
operation of high school safety classes 
with the Hinsdale Health and Safety 
Council in discussing and remedying 
problems; parents are contributing time 
and talent in elementary schools by as 
sisting with extra-curricular activities, 
assembly programs, library duties, cafe- 
teria supervision, and similar work; and 
parents of freshmen are being contacted 
and brought into the school through 
P-TA open house programs and Y-Teens 
freshmen teas. 

7. In physical education, more con- 
sideration of others’ limitations is being 
given. Students help others to learn 
skills. For example, an able third grade 
boy may assist girls and boys of less 
ability with their batting stance, and 
junior and senior high school boys may 
assist with the grade school track meet 

8. Strength, agility, and flexibility tests 
as well as physical examinations, vision 
tests, dental surveys, audiometer test- 
ing, individual pupil health record re 
view, weighing and measuring, pupil 
questionnaires regarding interest and 
recreational needs, and tuberculosis test- 
ing have been improved and increased 

9. A health coordinator has _ been 
added to the staff to improve parent 
pupil-teacher health counseling services 

10. Musicians in the community have 
assisted with assembly programs and 
have presented demonstrations in music 
classes. 

11. Modern language and art have 
been correlated through the joint study 
of French and Spanish masters 
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by Naidene Goy 


12. Exploratory shops courses in plan- 
ning, design, woodwork, electricity, and 
metal work have been added in the 
junior high school. 


13. Business education students help 
publication staffs with vital problems 
of typing, transcription, and records, and 
contribute to departments with tests, 
records, and reports in which correct 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, content, 
hyphenation, and sentence structure are 
stressed. 


14. Student council activities have 
been used in English classes to vitalize 
parliamentary procedures, committee 
work, and the making of reports. 


15. Library instructional units have 
been added where they have been 
needed, and all freshmen are given sev- 
eral instructional units in techniques of 
using the high school library. 


16. More books dealing with human 
relations have been added in all the 
schools to broaden understanding and 
reading interests. Foreign pen pals and 
letter writing projects for groups have 
been correlated with social studies to 
increase inter-cultural understandings. 


17. A speech-grammar review course 
kas replaced a modern literature course 
to enable students who do not go to 
college or to help those who feel that 
their preparation in those fields has been 
inadequate. 


18. General science has been restored 
in high school for those who desire a 
four-year sequence in science. 


19. Increased use of multi-sensory 
aids in instruction by use of small ani- 
mals and plants in the science classes 
has improved the science courses at all 
grade levels. 


20. A field trip manual for all teachers 
to enable them to learn about com- 
munity resources is in preparation. 


21. A survey has been made of the 
relationship between Intelligence Quo- 
tients and the Iowa Algebra Aptitude 
Test scores and academic achievement 
scores of freshman mathematics classes. 


22. An experiment is in progress in 
the teaching of the division of fractions 
by the common denominator method. 


23. Forty-one arithmetic aids have 
been secured or developed, and Boole 
Blocks have been purchased to teach 
fractions to elementary children in a 
concrete, meaningful manner. 


24. The transit, hypsometer, plane 
table, and other instruments have been 
added for high school methematics 
classes. 


25. A slide rule club for sophomores 
enrolled in geometry, a mathematics club 
for freshman algebra classes, and an 
advanced mathematics club for juniors 
and seniors have vitalized the extra- 
curricular activity program. In science, 


more vitalization is possible through the 
science and camera clubs in the high 
school. : 












Teachers evaluate each pre-school 
workshop and make suggestions for 
improvement of the next one. Par- 
ents and students list their needs and 
provide information as a means of 
evaluating sections of the curriculum. 
The planning committee and _ the 
teachers are constantly evaluating 
their units, plans, projects, and prob- 
lems in the light of the objectives 
stated in the “Philosophy of the Hins- 
dale Schools.” More effective eval- 
uation is one of the needs of the 
Hinsdale teachers, who hope to secure 
more help in this through the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram. 


Shift of Emphasis 


During the evolutionary stages of 
the Hinsdale Curriculum Program, 
teachers have made adjustments to fit 
their needs. At first they chose to 
do most of their work in subject area 
groups. After about two years of this 
type of organization, there was a shift 
of emphasis to work in an additional 
area, that of child study. After one 








year of attention to this, the teachers 
decided that emphasis should swing 
to large problem-solving situations, 
At the time of this report, there are 
some indications that the group may 
shift its emphasis and interests to 
working on the level of broad, general 
learnings. 

Hinsdale teachers realize that the 
work of curriculum revision will never 
be finished. This is one of the chal- 
lenges in doing the work. Through 
the work, teachers are learning to 
work together in a democratic, fune- 
tional organization which can be ad- 
justed to fit new needs. The teach- 
ers collectively feel that the true and 
final test of curriculum revision con- 
sists in the changes that occur in the 
behavior of children. Through their 
work in cooperative curriculum de- 
velopment in Hinsdale, the teachers 
hope to make a reality of their slogan, 
“Better schools—Better  citizens— 
Better community.” 

—NAIDENE Goy, teacher of English, 
Hinsdale Township High School. 


Joliet Works on Philosophy, Guidance, Health, 
Library Services, English, and History 


-s Jotiet Township High School 
and Junior College has a high school 
enrollment of 2489 students and a 
college enrollment of 454 students. 
Including teachers, administrators, 
and staff specialists, its educational 
staff numbers 162. It has an adult 
education program which registers 
over 2000 persons per school year. 
The school serves a heavily industrial- 
ized area with an estimated popula- 
tion of 75,000 people. 

Prior to the selection of the Joliet 
Township High School and Junior 
College as one of the centers in the 
ISSCP program of intensive con- 
sultative services, the school had been 
cooperating with the Joliet Commun- 
ity-School Health Project, jointly 
sponsored by the ISSCP and the 
Kellogg Foundation. The purposes 
of this program were to coordinate 
and expand the community agencies 
working for health and welfare, to 
undertake a study of the health cur- 
riculum and services of the public 
schools, and to promote all community 
efforts aimed at health improvement. 

As a result of this program a com- 
munity health council was created, 
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and a survey of the total community 
health picture has been made. 
Through joint efforts of the public 
elementary and secondary schools, 
three surveys were completed: 1) to 
locate all units of instruction, points 
of emphasis, school services, and 
guidance relating to health; 2) to 
develop a list of imperative health 
needs, graded to various maturity 
levels; and 3) to study the environ- 
mental factors as they promoted or 
deterred the satisfaction of imperative 
health needs. 


Faculty Informed 


Meantime, a planned program to 
acquaint the faculty with the back- 
grounds of the ISSCP was being 
carried forward. Staff members were 
encouraged to participate in state- 
wide and area workshops, and a series 
of faculty meetings were held directly 
on the subject. Three local commit- 
tees were at work on philosophy, 
guidance and counseling services, and 
library services. 

Faculty meetings were held on the 
production of these committees, and 
care was exercised to keep lines of 
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communication open between the 
committees and all faculty members 
through reports, surveys, and check- 
lists. Two faculty-wide workshops 
were held with a view toward stim- 
ulating interest in curriculum develop- 
ment problems. The school took part 
in all of the basic studies conducted 
by the ISSCP. Results of these 
studies were placed in the hands of 
all faculty members, and their impli- 
cations to curriculum development 
problems were emphasized. 


A workshop was held in Peoria on 
October 1-3, 1949, to establish work- 
ing principles between schools which 
had been selected as centers for in- 
tensive consultative services and the 
institutions of higher learning which 
were furnishing consultants. At this 
workshop, a delegation from the 
Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College met with the North- 
western University consultant staff 
to make tentative plans for action. 
(Prof. W. G. Brink is chairman of 
the consultant staff.) 

Following this meeting, the sup- 
erintendent called together a com- 
mittee of faculty members which 
selected a curriculum development 
steering committee composed of 25 
members, representing all curricu- 
lum and service areas in the school. 


Committee’s Role 


As its first task, the curriculum 
development steering committee iden- 
tified its role as follows: 


1. To coordinate the work locally with 
the larger statewide structure 


2. To agree substantially on a list of 
generalized needs which the _ school 
should be meeting effectively 


3. To approve curriculum and service 
areas within the school where develop- 
mental programs will be undertaken 


4. To furnish leadership and coordina- 
tion within the school to developmental 
programs 


5. To evaluate developmental program 
proposals prior to their inclusion in cur- 
ticulum and service areas, and to eval- 
uate their effectiveness thereafter 


It then agreed that the list of needs 
of youth on pages 15-17 of the Guide to 
the Study of the Curriculum in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of Illinois represented 
significant reference points for the de- 
velopment of meaningful and challenging 
education at the secondary school level, 
and proceeded to set down how it might 
approach its problem. It was decided 
that the implementation of curriculum 
development would be accomplished 
through working or production groups 
Within or cutting across curriculum or 
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Parents and teachers work on nutrition units in connection with 
the Joliet Community-School Health Project, which is a joint effort of the 
high school and junior college and the public elementary schools. 


service areas. Evaluation of the produc- 
tion of these groups would be based on 
the effectiveness with which the follow- 
ing steps were undertaken: 


1. Substantial agreement by the work- 
ing group on a list of generalized needs 
which the school should be meeting ef- 
fectively. This list should be basically 
comparable to the generalized needs in- 
ventory of the central state structure 
and the central school curriculum com- 
mittee. 


2. Substantial agreement by the work- 
ing group on a) a list of particularized 
needs which the curriculum or service 
area should be meeting effectively, and 
b) statements of the characteristics and 
behaviors of those who are being edu- 
cated as they relate to each of the 
particularized needs. 


3. Substantial agreement by the work- 
ing group on a list of problems posed 
by the existence of the particularized 
needs. Solutions of these problems in 
terms of changed behaviors and in 
specific competencies in skills, under- 
standings, and attitudes become the 
educational objectives of the respective 
curriculum or service area. 


4. Development, by the working 
group, of a list of changed behaviors 
and new competencies (outcomes) in 
skills, understandings, attitudes, and 
appreciations which the existence of 
each need requires the learner to achieve 
if the need is to be satisfied. Steps 2, 
3, and 4 impose the requirement that the 
working group think through each need 
to its ultimate satisfaction prior to deal- 
ing in dimensions of content. 


5. Development, by the working 
group, of units or blocks of activities 
and experiences which seem significantly 
promising in producing the changed be- 
haviors and the new competencies in 
skills, understandings, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations to bring satisfaction to each 
of the needs which the curriculum or 
service area is proposing to meet. Since 
the selected activities and experiences 
are screened by the working group as 
they seem significantly capable of con- 
tributing to the solution of each of the 
problems agreed to in step 3, and are 
re-screened as they are judged to be 
significantly promising in producing the 
changed behaviors and the new com- 
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petencies. agreed to in step 4, certain 
non-functional content will be re-eval- 
uated by the working group. 


6. Development, by the working 
group, of evaluation techniques to de- 
termine whether or not the changed 
behaviors and the new competencies in 
skills, understandings, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations do satisfy the needs which 
the activities and experiences were de- 
signed to meet. 


Planning Devices 


As the working group moves 
through each of the six steps, the 
following planning devices should be 
demonstrated : 

1. Faculty participation in the cur- 
riculum or service area, and substantial 
agreement within the area. 


2. Learner participation and substan- 
tial learner agreement. 

3. Parent and non-parent public par- 
ticipation and substantial agreement. 

Each of these three levels of par- 
ticipation should include: 


1. Participation in group planning 
situations. 

2. Employment of some _ effective 
means for mass participation. 

The curriculum development steer- 
ing committee approved the groups 
working on philosophy, guidance, li- 
brary services, and health as produc- 
tion committees under the program 
of intensive consultative services. The 
high school health committee was de- 
signated as a steering committee and 
under it production groups were set 
up in the areas of nutrition curricu- 
lum, physical education and health 
curriculum, and building maintenance 
and planning. 

Nearest to the completion of its job 
is the committee working on nutrition 
curriculum. Working jointly with 
the elementary schools and with con- 
sultants from Northwestern Univer- 
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sity and the University of Illinois, this 
committee has almost finished a nutri- 
tion curriculum for all elementary and 
secondary grades in terms of the step- 
by-step procedure indicated earlier in 
this report. Also approved were 
working groups in the fields of Eng- 
lish and .American history. As these 
working groups were approved, con- 
sultants were assigned to them by the 
director of the Northwestern team. 
In order to clear time for members 
of working groups to meet together 
during school hours, the principal of 
the high school was made chairman 





of a time study committee. By this 
*1eans every committee has some time 
when it can meet as a group each 
week. 

On January 18, 1950, the curricu- 
lum development steering committee 
conducted a faculty work conference. 
At this conference groups working 
within curriculum and service areas 
developed lists of particularized or 
specific needs which each group felt 
iis own area could help meet effec- 
tively. A subcommittee of the steering 
group is now going over these ex- 
tensive lists of needs, sorting them in 


Norris City, With a New School Building, 
Seeks to Improve Curriculum, Too 


Ri in 1926, when the citizens of 
Norris City voted a four-year town- 
ship high school, only a few far- 
sighted board members and _ public- 
spirited citizens dreamed of the edu- 
cational advancement that was to be 
made. The original high school dis- 
trict, which included only a part of 
Indian Creek Township, was in- 
creased until just before the Com- 
munity Unit School District was 
formed in July, 1949. It consisted of 
102 square miles, including 27 square 
miles in Hamilton County. 

The territory of the unit district is 
virtually the same as that of the 
former high school district. The only 
addition is three square miles of ter- 
ritory in Hamilton County. When the 
unit was formed in 1949, 24 elemen- 
tary school districts and one high 
school district were absorbed. In 
December, 1949, 21 of these elemen- 
tary school buildings were sold, leav- 
ing two attendance centers in Hamil- 
ton County, and the elementary 
school in Norris City. The enroll- 


ment of all three elementary centers 
is approximately 500 and the high 
school enrollment is 225. 

In February, 1947, the voters of 
the district voted $300,000 in build- 
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ing bonds for a new high school build- 
ing. Then in March, 1948, $200,000 
in additional bonds were issued for 
the new building. The new high 
school building was occupied in Sep- 
tember, 1949, and the elementary 
school occupied the former high 
school building, in addition to its own 
original building. 

Some of the features of our new 
building are: a cafeteria to seat 250 
students, a large library, a commer- 
cial room which can accommodate 50 
typing students, a mammoth shop 
fully equipped for wookworking and 
mechanics, with an agriculture de- 
partment next to the shop, so that 
the agriculture students may have 
access to tools of the shop. 

Our gymnasium is one of the best 
in Southern Illinois. It will seat 3500 
spectators, and is built stadium-style, 
so that everyone has a good view of 
the playing floor. Our auditorium 
has elevated seating, and will accom- 
modate 420 people. We have a music 
and band room with two compart- 
ments for private instruction, a home 
economics department with all new 
equipment, an office with waiting 
room and private consultation room, 
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terms of common and _ specialized 
needs. It appears that this operation 
will give significant clues to what 
should be done in that block of the 
students’ time now consumed by “re- 
quired courses,” as well as establish- 
ing certain criteria for the functions 
of education in the elective field. 
The real test of the Joliet project 
comes as the production groups en- 
gage student and parental groups in 
joint planning situations. 
—J. H. CHerry, assistant superin- 
tendent, Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College. 





and a dispensary for a school nurse 
and sick students. 

Our new building was designed by 
Mr. Ralph E. Legeman, of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, who is a protege of 
Dr. Englehardt of Columbia Uni- 
versity, one of the foremost author- 
ities on school buildings in the coun- 
try. 

Transportation has proved to be 
one of the biggest problems confront- 
ing us after the organization of our 
unit district. The former high school 
district owned only four buses, and it 
became necessary to purchase five 
additional buses after the unit was 
formed. 


Transportation Survey 


Before the bus routes were laid 
out, a survey of the district was made 
locating the residences and number of 
children to be transported. We had 
anticipated trouble in transporting 
both high school and elementary stu- 
dents on the same buses, but so far 
we have had no difficulty along this 
line. 

The nine buses have daily routes 
totaling 450-miles. All seventh and 
eighth grade students and all high 
school students are transported into 
Norris City. The two elementary 
attendance units in Hamilton County 
have students from grades one to six 
inclusive. We had several transporta- 
tion difficulties at the first of the year, 
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but this department of our unit seems 
to be running smoothly now. 

The elementary school faculty con- 
sists of 14 teachers and a principal. 
The vocal music teacher also teaches 
in the high school four hours per 
week, and gives music instruction to 
the two rural elementary centers. The 
elementary school also has a new, 
fully-equipped cafeteria, and adequate 
rooms for band and physical educa- 
tion instruction. 

As to curriculum, every course is 
planned around the guidance depart- 
ment. The individual needs of the 
pupil are considered by the trained 
counselor and teachers who work to- 
gether for individual improvement. 
Retests in reading are now in process. 
This, of course, serves as a guide for 
both counselor and teachers. Over 
4000 tests have been administered 
this year. 

Besides guidance, our teachers use 
directed study to achieve desired re- 
sults, and much remedial work is done 
in both grade and high schools. We 
have night classes in agriculture for 
adult veterans. 

Not being satisfied with our school, 
and realizing that much more could 
be done, we asked to be considered as 
one of the nine schools which were 
to be chosen for curriculum revision. 
We shall have consultants from 
Southern Illinois University to assist 
us in this work. Recently the teach- 
ers at SIU who are to work with us 
here, headed by John D. Mees, princi- 
pal of University School in Carbon- 
dale, met with our faculty in an in- 
formal dinner meeting. Our revision 
program was launched with high 
hopes and a desire for a better school. 


Objectives 


We have just started, but we hope 
that the future will see us grow and 
become worthy of the democratic par- 
ticipation between our school and 
community that so many educators 
wish to achieve. 

Our objectives are a strong public 
relations program consisting of a 
Parent-Teacher Association, a com- 
mittee composed of laymen and 
school officials for the purpose of 
developing a curriculum suitable to 
the needs of our community and area, 
and a general participation of the 
school in civic activities and the de- 
velopment of adult education. 

—H. J. PuHEeEvps, superintendent, 
Community Unit School District No. 
3, Norris City. 
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DeKalb Teachers Have Background of Five 
Workshops Before Across-the-Board Project 


Bsus was one of the nine schools 
in the state selected by the adminis- 
trators of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program for an 
intensive curriculum study with the 
aid of a college consultant team. De- 
Kalb’s selection was probably due to 
the fact that much ground work for 
curriculum revision had already been 
done here prior to the decision of the 
state curriculum committee to in- 
augurate the across-the-board proj- 
ects in nine Illinois school systems. 


Workshops 


The DeKalb staff had engaged in 
five all-staff workshops prior to the 
opening of schools in September, 
1949. These workshops had been de- 
voted to: 

1. Implementing youth needs through 
a study of the 10 imperative needs of 
youth. 

2. The development of a statement of 
philosophy for our school system. 

3. The development of a statement 
cf policy with regard to the operation of 
our schools. 

4. A study of some specific ways of 
improving course offerings in certain 
areas. 

5. Emphasizing education for char- 
acter and responsibility in all grade 
levels. 

With the experience of five work- 
shops behind them, DeKalb teachers 
were pretty well established in the 
processes of group study before the 
consultant team came into the picture. 

Our consultant team is made up of 
21 members of the staff of Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, plus 
one member from the University of 
Illinois, one from the University of 
Chicago, one from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and one from the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The chairman is Prof. 
Max Huebner of NISTC. 


The team members from Northern 
felt that before they were ready to 
enter into their contacts with the 
members of our staff they needed 1) 
to study the results of the workshops 
already held by our staff, 2) to de- 
termine their function as a consultant 
team, and 3) to determine the ap- 
proach to be used in getting into the 
whole task of curriculum improve- 
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ment. The team at Northern, there- 
fore, had several meetings of its own 
prior to the first general meeting of 
the DeKalb public schools staff with 
the consultant team. 

A steering committee consisting 
cf four members of the consultant 
team from NISTC and four members 
of the public school staff was set up 
to study procedures and method of 
approach to be used. That steering 
committee met many times and came 
up with the suggestion that the staff 
divide itself into groups selected from 
the following lists: 


SUGGESTED STUDY AREAS 

FOR ELEMENTARY GROUPS 

1. Physical growth (motor 
ment, skills, play, physical fitness, etc.) 

Implications for curriculum in physical 
education, recreational programs and 
health inspection and instructional pro- 
grams, cumulative records, physical set- 
tings, equipment needed, lighting, etc. 

2. Emotional (affective) life of child 
—Emotional status, nervous habits, 
fears, other affective disturbances, ma 
turity, projective methods, creative self 
expression, mental hygiene, etc. 

3. Cooperative planning— Values, tech- 
niques used, where and how used, etc. 
This can involve a study of group 
dynamics, which would deal with human 
relations in the classroom. (Social 
climates, coaction and interaction, socio- 
metric techniques, social conflicts, social 
development, bases of grouping children 
for learning, etc. 

4. Evalution and promotional policies 
—Marking systems — strengths and 
weaknesses. How teachers may advance 
understanding of children—case studies, 
observations, anecdotal records, case 
conferences, interviews. 

5. Testing program—Evolution and 
implementation of a complete testing 
program (academic, personality, intelli 
gence, etc.) from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade. 

6. Reports to parents—Current im 
provements in appraisal and reporting, 
parent and pupil participation, confer 
ence method, etc. 


develop 


7. Arithmetic program. 

8. Social studies program. 

9. Language arts program.—-Evalua- 
tion of existing curricula in light of evi- 
dence found in phychology of elementary 
school subjects. 


In attacking this problem it is sug 
gested that the group explore the areas 
of 1) how children learn, 2) the research 
studies in mental and physical develop- 
ment of children, and 3) scope and se- 
quence, articulation, grade placement of 
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subject matter and experience areas and 
other related materials. 

10. School and community—Relating 
schools to life problems, techniques 
used, methods of bridging gaps between 
school and community, problems to be 
faced, use of community resources, etc. 


SUGGESTED STUDY AREAS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 

1. General education program—Eng- 
lish, social studies, science, mathematics, 
health, and physical education 

2. Work-experience programs. 

3. General arts programs—art, music, 
homemaking, industrial arts, foreign 
language (in the core and as electives). 

4. Specialized education programs— 
college preparatory curricula, special 
vocational curricula (agriculture, some 
home economics, some industrial arts, 
business education; some art, music; 
foreign language, mathematics, science). 

5. Classroom organization and pro- 
cedures (how students learn, and ado- 
lescent behavior)—Research on _ tradi- 
tional assiguments—study _ recitation, 
subject matter and experience units; 
cooperative planning; grouping and in- 
dividual instruction; evaluation. 

6. Improvement of extra-curricular 
activities. 

7. Guidance and special services pro- 
gram—homerooms, counseling, records, 
use of specialists, testing, case work, 
methods to be used in studying pupils. 

8. Evaluation and promotional poli- 
cies—Refer to No. 4 in the study areas 
for elementary groups. 

9. Reports to parents — (Combine 
with No. 6 on elementary groups.) 

10. School-community activities — 
(Combine with No. 10 on elementary 
groups.) 

In presenting this long list of study 
areas, the steering committee recog- 
nized, of course, that it would be 
impossible to start all of these study 
areas concurrently. Teachers there- 
fore were given the opportunity to 
decide which study areas they wanted 
to start first. Elementary teachers 
selected groups 2, 3, and 9, and com- 
bined groups 4, 5, and 6 into one 
study group, making a total of four 
groups on the elementary level. High 
school teachers also divided them- 
selves into four groups and selected 
groups 1, 3, 4, and 5. 

At present our staff members are 
meeting in these groups once a week 
and are taking one afternoon each 
month to meet as a whole group for 
the purpose of reporting back the 
progress that is being made in each 
of the smaller groups. For this en- 


tire staff meeting classes are being 
dismissed one afternoon each month. 
—S. B. SuLLIVAN, superintendent of 
schools, DeKalb. 
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Gillespie English and History Departments 
Cooperate in Curriculum Revision Program 


® IDEA that the English and 
American history classes of Gillespie 
Community Unit High School should 
cooperate in a program of curriculum 
revision was conceived in a_ local 
teachers” meeting in the spring of 
1948. A recent survey of the hold- 
ing power of our high school had 
revealed some reasons why so many 
students had failed to achieve their 
goal—graduation. One astonishing 
fact was that quite a large group 
stated that they could not “make the 
grade” in English and American his- 
tory. 

The teachers in these fields agreed 
to accept the challenge. If anything 
could be done to improve the situa- 
tion, they were willing to try! 

They decided that a better program 
would result if teachers and pupils 
of the two departments could agree 
on the type of work which would be 
of most benefit to the child of today 
—the citizen of tomorrow. 

Having compared the aims of the 
social science and the English de- 
partments, and having discussed our 
philosophy of education, those con- 
cerned agreed that our purpose should 
be the achievement of a more worth- 
while experience for the. pupils of 
our school through the accomplish- 
ment of these aims and this philoso- 
phy. 

In the early part of the program 
we were aided by consultants from 
the University of Illinois and South- 
ern Illinois University. For the 
across-the-board project which was 
launched this year, our consultants 
are from Western Illinois State Col- 
lege. The chairman of the consultant 
team is Dr. Louis M. Schleier. 


Summer Workshop 


During the summer of 1950 a 
workshop on developmental and 
remedial reading, social studies, and 
community resources will be con- 
ducted by WISC in Gillespie, August 
7-25. It will carry four quarter hours 
credit. 

Planning sessions, conferences, 
workshops, and committee meetings 
all had their places in our procedure. 
A wide reading program which in- 
cluded work of this nature gave im- 
petus to our plans. Early in the year 
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we realized that a perfect program 
could not be worked out in one year, 
or even two, or three years; but that 
each advancement would be one step 
nearer the achievement of a more 
worthwhile program. 

Since we hoped to use pupil plan- 
ning, the units could not be worked 
out in advance; but a variety of ma- 
terials could be assembled during the 
summer months which would be val- 
uable as resource material some time 
within the following year. We soon 
realized that every situation required 
a different plan; that provision must 
be made for varying the type of work 
to fit in with the time, the circum- 
stance, and the needs of a particular 
group. 


Slow Haste 


No teacher need hope that a pro- 
gram of this nature can be carried 
out without hard work, extra time 
spent on planning, cooperation among 
the faculty members concerned, and 
the wholehearted interest of the ad- 
ministration. In addition, there must 
be a willingness to accept the fact 
that some plans will prove to be more 
workable than others; that some 
which at first give much promise may 
eventually have to be discarded. 
“Make haste slowly” became our 
motto. 

As a beginning, the American his- 
tory classes cooperated with the Eng- 
lish department by watching carefully 
all written work and oral reports. 
Credit was given in both classes for 
reading historical novels and the biog- 
raphies of American statesmen. 


Current problems were emphasized 
and were compared with similar sit- 
uations in American history. The 
consideration of such subjects as the 
Berlin situation, political dispute on 
prices, and the congressional inves- 
tigation of spies led to a discussion 
of the aftermath of World War I, in 
which such problems as profiteering, 
industrial turmoil, strikes, inflation, 
and the Reds in America were dis- 
cussed. The “fair” deal of President 
Truman led to a consideration of the 
“square” deal of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and the “new” deal of 
President Franklin Roosevelt. A 
study of the party platforms led to a 
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unit on “Third Parties in United 
States History.” The discussion of 
these problems gave ample oppor- 
tunity for oral reports, discussion 
groups, and committee work in the 
English department. 

Also, in the English class there 
were at this time units of work on 
the newspaper and the magazine. For 
each of these units student commit- 
tees were appointed, 1) a bulletin 
board committee, 2) a correspondence 
committee, and 3) an editorial com- 
mittee. 

The correspondence committee 
wrote to many of our large cities, 
from which examination copies of 
newspapers were received. Pupils 
examined them for art, sports, style, 
editorials, etc., and compared them 
to learn what makes a newspaper 
great or mediocre. Newspaper for- 
mats and terms were considered ; also 
the newsgathering agencies of Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Japan, and 
the United States ; the circulation fig- 
ures ; some of the leading correspond- 
ents; and the value of articles and 
editorials in the political, social, and 
economic life of a nation. 

Pupils were much interested in the 
monthly film strips from the New 
York Times. Material for excellent 
units was found in the film strips en- 
titled, “The Presidential Election,” 
“The Situation in Palestine,” ‘The 
European Recovery Program,” and 
“The Berlin Crisis.” 

A student election held at the time 
of the Presidential election in Novem- 
ber, 1948, proved quite a worthwhile 
learning experience. Registration 


was carried out in four precincts. Re- 
publican and Democratic headquarters 
were established in different class- 
rooms. Mass meetings and parades 
were held. After the election, pupils 
listed campaign promises made by 
President Truman and watched very 
carefully to see what the Eighty-first 
Congress would do about civil rights, 
rent-control, housing, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law, socialized health plan, etc. It 
was left to the next year’s class to 
continue the work by summarizing 
the work of Congress. 


Students listened to such radio pro- 
grams as “Mr. President,” “CBS 
Was There,” and “Town Meeting of 
the Air.” A discussion of these pro- 
grams on “the day after” proved both 
interesting and instructive. One dis- 
cussion, on federal aid to education, 
was recorded by one of the pupils and 
played back, in order that each stu- 
dent might “hear himself as others 
hear him.” 


Student Planning 


In looking back over the first year’s 
program, the present teachers de- 
cided that there should be more 
student planning. Toward that end, 
a four weeks’ period was devoted to 
the consideration of important prob- 
leras in the United States today. 
Books, newspaper clippings, maps, 
pictures, and all types of pertinent 
materials were listed and filed; com- 
mittees took over the filing duties. 
At the close of this period of survey, 
a vote was taken in each class to de- 
termine which topics should be given 
special study. Atomic energy, labor- 





Gillespie students formed committees and held planning sessions 
to map their units of study in English and history and make the two subjects 
complement each other in a meaningful way. 
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management relations, housing, and 
world trade headed the list. 

English students decided on a unit 
to include note-taking, the forming of 
an outline, the writing of a bibliog- 
raphy, and finally, the theme itself. 


Coordination 


Why not use one of the units in 
history for material? The fact that 
the two classrooms are directly op- 
posite each other was a decided 
advantage. Textbooks, magazine 
articles, newspaper clippings, pam- 
phlets, filmstrips, and all kinds of 
pertinent materials were assembled. 

Students worked on the project in 
both classes. Each teacher gave to 
the other the same materials which 
she gave to the pupils. All work was 
checked by both teachers; the stu- 
dents received credit for their work 
in both history and English. 

The students originally intended to 
correlate only the unit on atomic 
energy with theme-writing; but by 
the time they finished that unit, they 
were just beginning to realize how 
many mistakes they had made. Con- 
sequently, they voted almost unan- 
imously to correlate the unit on labor- 
management relations with theme- 
writing, instead of with debating, as 
they had originally intended. 

Students were interested in record- 
ing their voices on a tape recorder. 
Round-table discussions and oral re- 
ports were recorded, then played back, 
so that the pupils could hear them- 
selves. Each student’s voice was re- 
corded reading a paragraph which he 
had written on a current topic. The 
teachers of both departments were 
present to hear these played back. 
The students were graded for the 
structure of the article, as well as 
for the manner in which they pre- 
sented it. 

Each student is attempting some 
special piece of work each semester. 
Four have taken part in an assembly 
program in recognition of Constitu- 
tion Day, many others have given 
book reports, and some have served 
on committees. One is directing a 
radio program in which several are 
to take part; others have served as 
stage managers for a play. 

Those who are in the typing classes 
have taken over the work of typing 
and mimeographing materials; some 
who are in the shop classes are mak- 
ing a magazine rack for the Américan 
history room. One member of each 
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class takes charge of the movie pro- 
jector, and others show the filmstrips 
to the class. 

The girls who are members of the 
Future Homemakers of America are 
assisting with preparations for the 
annual International Dinner, when 
food of many nationalities will be 
served in true smorgasbord style. 
Those who are members of the Tri- 
Hi-Y are helping that club to plan 
and present a program for this occa- 
sion. 

Members of the sociology class be- 
came interested in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. The group re- 
solved itself into a committee of the 
whole; pupils agreed to form com- 
mittees to interview many. people in 
the town. Appointments were to be 
made, in order that there would be 
no difficulty in contacting the people 
to be interviewed. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed, and a list of ques- 
tions was drawn up. 

Ministers of seven churches, the 
mayor of Gillespie, the editor of the 
town paper, two lawyers, a poolroom 
manager, and our principal were in- 





Pen Pals 


The International Friendship League, 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, is currently swamped with 
more than 150,000 letters from children 
all over the world, who have studied 
English, who have been sponsored by 
their teachers, and who are anxious to 
make friends with school children in the 
United States. 

Since 1936, The International Friend- 
ship League has introduced more than 
3000 school children in 67 countries 
around the world to school children in 
all 48 states. All of these children are 
sponsored by their teachers on both 
sides, and pen friends are carefully 
matched by the league for ages and spe- 
cial interests. The majority of these 


introductions develop’ into life-long 
friendships. 

Teachers who have pupils in their 
classes corresponding with boys and 


girls overseas find that the letters they 
receive are helpful in the teaching of 
history, geography, social science, and 
other related subjects. In answering 
the letters, the American boys and girls 
are learning a lot about their own coun- 
try, as well as practicing the art of good 
letter writing. 

Any teacher who is interested may 
write to The International Friendship 
League, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The league charges a 
small fee for sending the names and 


addresses. 
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terviewed. The students were en- 
thusiastic, and all felt that they had 
been well received. The committee 
reports were unusually interesting ; 
they gave opportunity for thinking 
the problem through, understanding 
the attitudes of the various people, 
considering everyone’s viewpoint, and 
coming to a logical conclusion. 


Want Community Council 


The students of this class are now 
planning to work toward creating in- 
terest for a community council for 
the school. They are assembling ma- 
terial for this at the present time. 

Four boys undertook the task of 
soliciting advertisements for the bas- 
ketball posters for this season. They 
brought into this fund $500 which 
will be used by the athletic depart- 
ment in providing better recreational 
facilities. This was not history or 
English; but it was one way to cap- 
italize on individual differences, to 
make friends for the school and com- 
munity, and to give the boys the 
opportunity for a worthwhile learning 
experience through service to the 
school. 


Students have taken great pride in 
presenting programs to community 
clubs and organizations. Round- 
table discussions, talks, radio skits, 
and plays have been presented. This 
has given confidence to the students 
and at the same time has acquainted 
the people of the town with the work 
of the school. Two members of the 
class write a weekly column of school 
news to be published in the town pa- 
per. Many members _ contributed 
items for the boxes being packed for 
the Junior Red Cross, and class mem- 
bers who belong to the local Hi-Y 
club assisted that group with the 
packing of these boxes to be shipped 
overseas for needy children: 


Evaluation 


How can a program of this nature 
be evaluated? The first aim was to 


keep more students in high school by 


offering them worthwhile learning 
experiences for which they could see 
a present need and which would aid 
them in achieving a democratic pat- 
tern of life. This we feel we have 
accomplished. Naturally, if more of 
our students remain in school now, 
there may be other factors which have 
played a part in keeping them; we 
know that a larger number remain in 
school. 
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The students have assuredly had 
more experience in a wider variety of 
reading, listening, discussing, plan- 
ning. They have had more oppor- 
tunity to apply critical thinking, not 
only to the opinions of others, but 
also to their own ideas. They have 
had the opportunity to work in co- 
operation with others, to respect the 
other person’s ideas and tc realize 
that their own ideas are important, 
also. 

They have learned to respect their 
individual differences and to capital- 
ize upon them, since, after all, there 
is no average student. We feel that 
students have been practicing social 
living in the school and community; 
that contacts they have made by 
means of interviews and the presenta- 
tion of programs have not only been 
of value to the students themselves, 
but have made friends for the school. 

At the close of a unit, students are 
given an opportunity to evaluate the 
work. An evaluation sheet was sub- 
mitted to class members at the close 
of the unit when theme writing was 
correlated with the study of labor- 
management relations. Students were 
assured that there would be no effort 
to discover “who said what”—that 
they should check the evaluation 
sheet without writing their names. 

The results were very encouraging. 
The teachers were especially pleased 
that there were so many excellent 
suggestions offered for improving the 
work. These _ suggestions were 
brought before the class and dis- 
cussed, after which the more promis- 
ing ones were used. 

Perhaps the best feature of our 
work so far is that we have never 
discarded a subject as finished. These 
issues have been current, living, grow- 
ing problems, to which we continually 


-refer in order to understand the sit- 


uation in the United States today, 
and how that situation may be im- 
proved in the years to come, when 
the high school pupil of today will 
have become the citizen of tomorrow. 
America needs young people who are 
interested in the problems of today, 
who are willing to devote their time 
and study to the solving of these 
problems, and who are resourceful 
enough to fulfill the ideal of Horace 
Mann, who counseled youth to be 
afraid to die until they had won some 
victory for humanity. 

—Gait Yost, social science instruc- 
tor, Gillespie Community Unit High 
School. 
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Study, Travel, or Work? 
Advertisers Can Give You 
Ideas for Your Vacation 


Teachers have one great advantage over 
other workers: a long summer vacation. 
What other profession gives such a won- 
derful opportunity to improve oneself 
through summer school, travel, or experi- 
ence at other kinds of work? 

Through the advertisements in spring 
issues of ILLtINo1s EpucaATION, you have no 
doubt found many suggestions for a profit- 
able summer—from colleges and univer- 
sities in this country, in Mexico, and in 
Canada; from railroads, buslines, airlines, 
and travel agencies; and from publishers, 
manufacturers, and others who want peo- 
ple with teaching backgrounds to do sum- 
mer work. 

If you are interested in additional “Op- 
portunities for Summer Study in Latin 
America,” a booklet by that name has been 
published by the Division of Education, 
Department of Cultural Affairs, of the 
Pan-American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
It gives detailed listings of summer courses 
offered by Latin American and U. S. in- 
stitutions, educational tour possibilities, 
and the estimated costs of transportation 
to the various places. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines offers 
a 15-day air cruise to Cuba which includes 
a 10-day “Inter-American Seminar” at 
the university in Havana. United Air Lines 
points out that new economies in Hawaiian 
vacations are possible through inexpensive 
accommodations arranged by Hawaii 
Hosts. This group was organized last year 
to help stretch the budgets of mainland 
students and teachers coming to the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii for the summer. 


Pan American World Airways has set 
up “tour basing fares,” making it possible 
to travel to South America at much lower 
rates. 

If you prefer to spend your vacation 
reading (or even preparing your work for 
next year) the book companies can give 
you some good ideas. 

At any rate, have a happy summer! 

—H. A. 
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For the fifth year teachers from all 
parts of the nation are looking forward 
to the summer series of NEA Tours. 
Regions of the U. S., its territories, and 
its neighbors to the north and south are 
included in the 11 tour areas. Booklets 
which describe the itineraries, present 
general information about the tours, and 
give the tour costs are available from 
the NEA’s Division of Travel Service, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

All NEA Tours are non-profit, and 
are planned especially for teachers. Re- 
tired teachers are also eligible. 

In addition to the usual sight-seeing, 
NEA Tours also offer lectures by out- 
standing authorities on the geographic, 
historic, social, and economic aspects of 
the tour regions. This, coupled with 
bibliographies sent upon tour registra- 
tion, enable the tour members to know 
more of the tour region than a casual 
sight-seeing view of the area. Social 
events with teachers, and attendance at 
events which are distinctive to the tour 
area make these trips enjoyable as well 
as educational experiences. 

Sufficient time is allowed in major 
stops to pursue special interests or to 
visit friends. 


12 Areas 


Tour areas for 1950 include Alaska, 
Cuba, Central America, Canadian Rock- 
ies-Pacific Northwest, Eastern Cities, 
Hawaii, Mexico, New England-Quebec, 
National Parks, Pacific Northwest- 
California, and the Rockies-California- 
Southwest. 

Besides these regular tours there are 
two special tours to Mexico. A 22-day 
all-train tour will follow the meeting 
of the NEA Representative Assembly 
in St. Louis. This group will have all 
the Mexico City area features, and in 
addition will go to Morelia, Patzcuaro, 
and to the new Paricutin volcano. Mem- 
bers of this post-convention tour may 
also travel to Mexico by air. The spe- 
cial folder is available from the NEA 
Division of Travel Service. 

Another special tour will be conducted 
for teachers of music. This 25-day tour 
is being conducted in cooperation with 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and the Pan American Union. The 
tour will begin in San Antonio and 
travel by chartered bus over the Pan 
American Highway. This special folder 
is also available from the Division of 
Travel Service. 

Academic credits will be granted par- 
ticipants of NEA Tours upon compli- 
ance with certain course requirements. 
Detailed information is also included in 
the 1950 booklet. All tours are recog- 
nized by Michigan State College; tours 
to seven regions are recognized by In- 
diana University; and credits may be 
obtained in two fields offered at Western 
Illinois State College for participation 
in the Alaska tour. 
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NEA Offers Tours to U1 Areas 


During the summer of 1949, a total of 
594 teachers went on NEA tours. IlIli 
nois had the highest representation—its 
75 NEA tourists represented 12.69 per- 
cent of the total tour membership. 


Five Illinois teachers served as tour 
directors last year. They were Edwin 
W. Lantz of Galesburg and Carl Ren- 
shaw of Springfield, New England-Que- 
bec tours; Harold B. Louderback of 
Chicago, New England-Quebec and 
Rocky Mountain-California-Southwest; 
Dr. Sherman W. Brown of Galesburg, 
Mexico; and Robert M. Vasey of Wood 
River, Canadian Rockies-Pacific North 
west, 

Tour members from this state were: 

Mexico—Julia Williamson, Harrisburg; Muriel 
M. Meyer, Wilmette; Catherine Hoelscher, Elm- 
hurst; Evelyn G. Boyd, Maywood; Dorothy M. 
Looser and Roberta M. Looser, Rock Island; 
Edith Anderson, Des Plaines; Carroll E. Brown 
and Charlotte Jensen, Chicago; Ruby Carlson and 
Hilda J. Bansau, Glen Ellyn; Hope Angel, Spring- 
field; Catherine Kiel, Taylorville; Natalie Ruth 
Wessels, Watseka; Carol E. Bean, Geneseo; 
Esther L. Johnson, Elmhurst; Esther L. Ewald, 
Urbana; Annie E. King, DeKalb; Catherine 
Bostian and Marie Goley, Dupo. 


Canadian Rockies—Pacific Northwest—Myrtle 
lL. Heaton, Elgin; Margaret E. Sauer, Oak Park; 
Margaret Mauschbaugh, Peoria; Helen W. Joe- 
sting, Alton; Olive S. Shoemaker, Gridley; Marie 
Scheinpflug and Helen 1. Schoenbeck, Oak Park; 
Hazel A. Ferguson and Dale Steffey, Lawrence- 
ville; Mildred Finley, East Alton. 


Rocky Mountains-California-Southwest — Velma 
E. Parkes, Alton; Mrs. Mabel Bowden, Gales- 
burg; Pauline Trautwein and Laura E. Boose, 
Chicago; Helen E. Kinze, Edwardsville. 

Pacific Northwest-California—Frances E. Min 
ton and Lucile Lewis, Bloomington; Mary Nann 
McCarthy and Mrs. James McCarthy, Lincoln; 
Helen von Oven, Earlvilie; Maxine Stevenson, 
Gertrude Greinke, and Freida Greinke, Alton; 
Lois E. McKelfiresh, St. Francisville; Earl G 
Carroll, Mt. Vernon. 


New England-Quebec—Lillian Ewing, Benton; 
Catherine Graham, Chicago; Leola E. Williams, 
Kirkland; Ejila V. Hiler and Mrs. Edwin W. 
Lantz, Galesburg; Nellie Doty, Downers Grove; 
Lydia Johnson, Elmhurst; Mrs. Laura H. Weber, 
Freeport; Miriam Taylor, Hoopeston; Laura K. 
Eldred, Carlinville; Raymond L. Peters, Car- 
bondale; Mabel Moon and Maud M. Moon, Joliet; 
Eva M. L.. Berg and Jeanne Trovillion, Kewanee; 
Mable Bare, Riverside; Elizabeth Plumlee, Alton; 
Opal D. Beckwith, Oak Park; Marie Moritz, 
Glenview; Myrtle L. Rugen, Northview; Alta 
McCullough, Centralia. 


Eastern Cities—Lwucille Wear, Springfield; Judy 
J. Giertuga, Morrison; Mrs. June N. Clark, 
DuQuoin; Dorothy Trefftzs, Pinckneyville; Selma 
C.ven, Alton; Elizabeth Schreitling, Rock Island; 


Mrs. Maude M: Sweney and Harriet Crockett, 
Canton. 
Cuba—Ruth Ann Hohler, Peotone 
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Now Is the time to 
PLAN FOR EDUCATION WEEK 





11, 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


. Start now in each community. Have 


overlapping committees from year 
to year. 


. Save your dedication programs for 


Education Week. 


. Try to get some stores throughout 


the year to show exhibits on educa- 
tion and departmental work. Dur- 
ing Education Week present live 
school exhibits and classes in store 
windows. And why not have win- 
dow-painting programs such as 
those sometimes conducted at Hal- 
loween? 


. Have an Education Fair. (But don’t 


make it so big that it defeats its 
purpose.) 


. Conduct open houses of various 


kinds. 


. Cooperate with Parent-Teacher As- 


sociation, American Legion, and 
other groups for observance of the 
week. 


. Get other groups to put on some 


Education Week programs from 
their own membership and bring 
them into the schools. 

Hold an industry-education day. 


. Get the local colleges to participate 


in Education Week. 


. Stress some important phase of edu- 


cation (such as guidance) for pres- 
entation that week. Point out the 
relationship of education to society 
and its life and needs. 

Have the schools to render some 
service to the community that week 
—repair bicycles, prepare a com- 
munity survey and present it, etc. 
Give wide publication to school im- 
provements of the past year. 

Show how much capital investment 
there is in education in each com- 
munity compared with any other en- 
terprise—show how big a business 
education is. (Caution: Don’t let 
the taxpayer think education is too 
big.) 

Prepare radio scripts, news articles, 
films and strips. (Large stations as 
well as the local ones are willing 
and anxious to put on programs.) 
Hold assembly programs. (Don't 
overlook the tie-in with Armistice 
Day.) 

Conduct an Education Week pag- 
eant between halves of that week’s 
football game. 

Supply the week’s program for serv- 
ice clubs. : 

Use the week to show what hap- 
pened to last year’s graduates. 


. Have a community-wide group of 


discussion meetings on education. 
Include the adult education pro- 
gram in the week’s activities. 
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en planning for American 
Education Week insures wide ob- 
servance. Many civic organizations 
as well as educational groups plan 
their programs and engage speakers 
for the following school year during 
the preceding April, May, and June. 

This is particularly true of those 
Parent-Teacher groups which pre- 
pare the program for the year in the 
form of a booklet to be distributed 
to their members at the first meet- 
ing in September. Advance plan- 
ning is necessary for the public 
libraries and school systems, especi- 
ally if open house is to be held and 
exhibits of the work of school children 
are to be on display as a part of the 
observance. 


Planning Meeting 


During the last two years the 
Chicago Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association in cooperation with 
representatives of both local teacher 
organizations and the central office 
did all the advance preparation during 
the preceding April and May for the 
observance to be held in November. 

The first week in May the public 
relations committee of the Chicago 
Division issued an invitation to a 
planning meeting to all local teacher 
organizations, directors of the various 
bureaus in the central office, and 75 
citywide civic and professional or- 
ganizations which by their nature 
were interested in good schools. 

The entire group met at the board 
of education offices and laid out a 
pattern for action. 

The director of art agreed to head 
a committee to prepare art exhibits 
throughout the school system as well 
as in the private schools, in the de- 
partment stores, in public libraries, 
and in field houses of parks for the 
two-fold purpose of showing the 
public what the schools were doing 
and of calling the attention of the 
pupils and the public to American 
Education Week. 

The supervisors of art in the dis- 
tricts met and laid out their work 
before school closed in June and 
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began work with the teachers in 
September. The exhibits were so suc- 
cessful that the posters portraying 
reasons for observance of the week 
were exhibited at the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Education Association 
in December of 1948 and in the IIli- 
nois room at the National Education 
Association convention in Boston in 
July of 1949. 

One high school prepared its open 
house and exhibit in the form of a 
“fair” and invited not only parents 
but teachers and principals from the 
entire school system. 

Radio and newspaper publicity 
committees were headed by the di- 
rectors of radio and public relations 
from the central office. These direc- 
tors requested all schools which were 
preparing special programs to notify 
them early in October regarding pro- 
grams which were being prepared in 
the schools. From suggestions and 
plans received, releases for news- 


By EDNA M. SIEBERT 


(The list of suggestions at the left 
was compiled by the IEA subcom- 
mittee on American Education 
Week: Chairman Earl Hanson, 
Rock Island; Edna Siebert, Chi- 
cago; Robert Grant, Watseka; and 
Merrill Gates, Naperville.) 


papers as well as radio programs were 
handled by the central office. 

A member of the Chicago Region 
Parent-Teacher Association, two 
teachers, a principal, and a member 
of the Association for Family Living 
constituted a committee to prepare 
a bibliography of materials and pub- 
lications covering the topics to be 
used for daily emphasis for Educa- 
tion Week. 

A fifth committee prepared a 
speakers’ bureau. All participating 
groups, both teacher and civic organ- 
izations, were asked to name two out- 
standing speakers who would be avail- 
able to speak on one or more of the 

(Continued on Page 362) 
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run short of cash? Just present your get a Card. Just send coupon for simplified 


Last year, thousands of 
Credit Card to the Personal office wherever 


teachers took Personal Nationwide Cash- 
Credit Cards on vacation. - 
Some used them—others didn’t. But ALL 
enjoyed that feeling of security that ac- 
companies knowing where to turn should 
they—a stranger in a strange city—need 
money quickly. 

This year, why don’t YOU take this feel- 
ing of security along on your vacation? 


LIKE A CHARGE ACCOUNT! As a Credit 
Card holder, you will have a standing, 


you are. 
Your Credit Card identifies you immedi- 
ately at any Personal office in the United 
States and Canada. Upon verification, you 
get the money. Usually, this takes a 
matter of hours. 

WHAT DOES IT COST TO OPEN A Personal 
CASH-CREDIT ACCOUNT? It costs you noth- 
ing to open a Personal Cash-Credit Ac- 
count. It costs you nothing to enjoy the 
feeling of security your Credit Card af- 


request form. You won't find a lot of 
questions on this form. Our 35 years’ 
experience with teachers have sold us on 
their reliability. You can fill out the form 
in about 5 minutes. And, nobody else is 
notified. 

You put yourself under no obligation by 
sending this coupon. Should you change 
your mind, you need not return the re- 
quest form. However, should you return 
it, then your registered Credit | 0 
Card will reach you within a . 







































_ ee eesy — ara onion ofices fords. Nor is there the slightest obligation few days. 

S eitinn ot ded . ciel ides, SS to use your Card. You pay only for the Why not send coupon now? 
ere ~opt roe tlh ta yess Account cash you withdraw from your Account. You risk nothing. You may be ; 

to get money instead of mer- C HOW TO APPLY — Applying & mighty glad you did next summer. 
on chandise. Here, is how your for a Personal Credit Card 
wo Cash-Credit Account works. is pleasantly simple. You There is ene or mere Personal Fi- 
er Suppose you are on vacation and need not visit our office to 
ng nance Co. offices in the following cities. 
re Customer Service Division, Box 1947, Trenton 10, New Jersey See phone book for office nearest you. 

Please send me request form for Nationwide Cash-Credit Card and literature describing 
b- the value of this Card. I understand there is no obligation on my part. 
be less ALTON ELGIN 
a- oe CHAMPAGNE EVANSTON 
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EVALUATIN (; TEACHERS is a thorn 


in the administrator’s flesh 


A THORN in the flesh of every con- 
scientious administrator is the sub- 
jective rating of subordinates, especi- 
ally where legal advantages or pro- 
motional values are dependent on the 
rating given. 

This is particularly true of the 
school administrator whose respon- 
sibility is to rate teachers working 
under his direction. The problem is 
further complicated in _ situations 
where the lowering of a rating is 
hedged about by stringent rules. 

It is, of course, not to be expected 
that ratings given will be concurred in 
by all recipients, especially when rat- 
ings given are not the highest possible. 


No Accepted Practice 


Attempts have been made to make 
such ratings more objective. Some of 
these attempts have been very helpful, 
but I have found no widely accepted 
practice in professional literature or 
expressed by principals I have 
queried, largely because each school 
constitutes a unique situation with 
special pertinent factors that must be 
considered. It is not intended here 
to provide an easily applied method, 
but to consider some of the factors 
making rating an unpleasant and dif- 
ficult task. 

The first factor is the unfortunate 
chasm that all too often exists be- 
tween the principal and his staff. Most 
principals have risen from the teach- 
ing ranks and by experience are fa- 
miliar with and sensitive to teacher 
yearnings; yet once they sit in the 
principal’s chair, for many teachers 
their actions and their motives become 
suspect. 

This attitude throws a cloud over 
any ratings a principal may give. 
Those teachers who have had unfor- 
tunate contacts with a principal of a 
mean, spiteful, or revengeful nature 
might readily impugn the integrity of 
marks given by any principal. How- 
ever, since we are facing the problem 
of the “conscientious” administrator, 
such principals are by definition ex- 
cluded from consideration here. 
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Another factor is the all-too-human 
tendency of teachers (or principals) 
to rest on the sufficiency of pre-teach- 
ing training and to assume that a 
successful year automatically projects 
itself continuously in succeeding 
years. When such a belief is held, 
the fluctuation of a teacher’s pro- 
ficiency is not noticed by the teacher. 
In her opinion she has arrived, and 
a notation of lower performance is 
somehow an attack upon her profes- 
sional competency. 

Another factor is the inability of 
many teachers to realize that pro- 
ficiency as a teacher is not limited 
to the effective manipulation of in- 
structional classroom techniques or 
to the intellectual possession of a wide 
range of information in the subject- 
matter fields. It extends beyond these 
items, necessary and desirable as they 
are, into the spiritual and operational 
fabric of the entire school. Profi- 
ciency involves a cooperative accept- 
ance of responsibility in directing 
school life so that the impact of the 
entire school day on the child is one 
of continuous learning for total living. 

It is only in comparatively recent 
years that the emphasis in pupil de- 
velopment has shifted from insistence 
on subject-matter mastery to that of 
self-mastery and social acceptability. 
To the subject-matter-minded teacher 
the new concept is not easily arrived 
at. The cultural lag is not evident 
to the teacher, and any marking tak- 
ing it into account becomes an un- 
explainable affront. 

The inevitable change in our life 
from generation to generation is re- 
flected in the gradual change in educa- 
tional philosophy. The administrator 
seeking to interpret life through the 
educational activities of his school, to 
keep abreast of the vital crest of 
civilization, often presents inconsist- 
encies to his teachers between his 
present position and that of prior 
years. 

These inconsistencies are incom- 
prehensible to many teachers and, 
when discernible in any series of 
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By EVAN B. CLOGSTON 
Principal, Bridge School, Chicago 


ratings over the years, lend an at- 
mosphere of unreliability to his rat- 
ings. Yet the principal must be 
guided by-the best he knows, and in 
spite of misunderstanding by others 
must give ratings he judges most 
applicable to the present day. 

Here’s another factor: A concomi- 
tant series of events may reduce a 
teacher’s proficiency during a_par- 
ticular year below that of a preced- 
ing or following year without making 
itself evident to the teacher. For in- 
stance, the economic situation of a 
teacher may slump, or illness in the 
family or some other home difficulty 
may dominate her thoughts and sap 
her energy so that while she still 
possesses her techniques and_ her 
range of information she may un- 
knowingly divide her attention or 
skimp in time devoted to school 
duties. 


Self-Rating Unpopular 


Even when teachers are invited 
to share in determining their ratings, 
I have noted from experience a re- 
luctance to assume the responsibility 
of self-rating to make it function in 
helping the principal arrive at more 
mutually acceptable ratings. 

Where reduction of ratings can 
only be done through a long, drawn- 
out technical procedure, there is a 
temptation for the principal to hold 
original ratings to a low level rather 
than have to reduce a higher one 
through a tedious procedure. The 
protection of the teacher against a 
lowering of marks by whim has its 
penalty in the depressing of original 
ratings and the slowness with which 
they are raised. 

Another factor disturbing to the 
administrator is the feeling that in 
spite of all sources of information 
available some pertinent fact may 
have been overlooked or unduly dis- 
counted. 

Something which points toward 
highest ratings for some and is mis- 
understood or ignored by others is 
the devotion reaching beyond the 
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pay check and the time schedule. The 


teacher who consistently and metic- 
ulously avoids any effort beyond of- 
fical school hours, who remains aloof 
from her pupils so that her contacts 
are casual and not a vital in-breathing 
of the life of those she teaches or 
those with whom she works, can 
scarcely measure up to the highest 
ratings she may envy. 


Criteria 


Another factor is the doubt in the 


mind of the administrator that he has 
listed the most important character- 
istics and qualities against which to 


check each individual teacher. 


Be- 


cause of this he is forced constantly 
to review and evaluate his rating 


scales and procedures. 


The basic 


criteria that presently seem most per- 
tinent to me are shown below, not 
as a solution for others, but as an 
example of the result of one prin- 
cipal’s thinking with reference to rat- 
ing without elaboration of the proc- 
esses which led to their selection. 


1. 


wn 
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Skill in procedures 

a) Keeps all children engaged in 
learning activities 

b) Avoids waste of time 


c) Gets interested response from 
children 
d) Stimulates pupil achievement 


e) Spurs the inattentive 
Originality in meeting situations 
a) Uses multiple techniques and de- 


vices 
b) Devises new ones 


Cooperation in furthering educational 

and school policies 

a) Readily offers suggestions to im- 
prove the school 

b) Accepts and performs promptly 
additional duties 

c) Does not allow personal feelings 
to interfere 

d) Works well with colleagues 

e) Does not take professional 
troubles to the public 


Attitude toward pupils, co-workers, 
the public 


a) Friendly but firm with every pupil 
but rejecting none 

b) Much support of co-workers, little 
adverse criticism 

c) Accepts responsibility without 
quibbling 

d) Seeks better relationship with 


homes of pupils 


Professional zeal 


a) Participates in current in-service 
courses 

b) Regularly reads professional lit- 
erature 

c) Supports a professional organ- 
ization by dues, by active partici- 
pation 













While all these factors are elements 
of difficulty in his task of rating teach- 
ers, there is a pleasant side to the 
administrator’s duty, and that is the 
consideration, understanding, and ac- 
ceptance by a large part of the staff 
of the fairness of the ratings given, a 
recognition of a bonafide effort on the 
part of the principal to translate their 
effectiveness into the required rat- 


ings. 


Sometimes a rating must be given 
that may seem contradictory to any 
evident friendliness and goodwill on 
the part of the recipient. To put 
friendship out of consideration is a 
painful process, but the administrator 
must do it if he is to establish in his 
teachers a respect for the integrity of 
his judgments, and the democracy of 
his motives. 


‘New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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; earned money turning old 
y vegetable and fruit baskets 
= into dolly bassinets. 
All this project requires is pienty of old 


fruit and vegetable baskets. Enlist aid 
of your grocer and parents and keep 
collecting all through the year. Or, 
obtain when baskets are normally most 
available. 





1 Paint or varnish out and inside 
fruit or vegetable basket. 


Get some paint or varnish, an old ruf- 
fled curtain (organdy or dotted Swiss), 
some old toweling or sheeting. 





Put on a nominally low price. Use for 
your bazaar. Or, a local department 
store might help you sell them. 


2 Make ruffie and lining from old 
ruffled curtain. Or, use decals. 


3 Make mattress and pillow to fit 
inside. Use old toweling or sheet- 
ing. For pattern, pencil around out- 
side bottom of basket allowing ex- 
tra inch all around for seam and 
\%-inch stuffing. 


THIS INFORMATION FROM EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, GRADE 
scHoo.—where this has just been successfully tried 


= 


The satisfying chewing of refreshing 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to help 
you keep alert and lighthearted so that 
your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try it 
when marking papers? And, what a wholesome 
treat for children without hurting appetite. 


out. The bassinets sold from $1.25, up 
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SCHORLING 
CLARK 
SMITH 


SECOND-YEAR ALG 


Two up-to-date textbooks that do 
understanding of concepts before 


knowledge. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS 


for pupils of varying abilities. A 
teacher. 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. 


ALGEBRA: FIRST COURSE 


EBRA: New Edition 


all that can be done to insure 
skills are fixed. Explanation of 


each new process leads inductively from familiar ground in the 
students’ mathematical experience through understanding of the 
new technique to a meaningful application of the freshly-acquired 


IN ALGEBRA: Revised 


By Raleigh Schorling. 64 standardized practice exercises for a 
continuous self-evaluation of progress in first-year alegbra. Goals 


great timesaver for the busy 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Repr. by: C. M. Briggs and C. B. Mathers 

















Service every mile...comfort every minute 
on Canadian Pacific trains 


to CANADA'S Rockies 


KS 








See Canada’s majestic Rockies, her roll- 
ing prairies, sparkling lakes and en- 
chanted forests. Roomettes, wide berths, 
lazy-chair comfort—and meals you'll 
write home about—on Canadian Pacific’s 
modern trains, to and from the North 
Pacific Coast and California. Come! 





For rail fares, Great Lakes trips, 
Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific air 


service, see your local agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 
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a message about 
POLIO 


Keep children with their own friends, 
Keep them away from people they 
have not been with right along, espe- 
cially in close daily living. Many 
people have polio infection without 
showing signs of sickness. Without 
knowing it, they can pass the infection 
on to others. 

Try not to get over-tired by work, hard 
play, or travel. If you already have 
the polio infection in your body, being 
very tired may bring on serious polio, 

Keep from getting chilled. Don’t bathe 
or swim too long in cold water. Take 
off wet clothes at once. Chilling can 
lessen your body’s protection against 
polio: 

Keep clean. Wash hands carefully be- 
fore eating and always after using 
the toilet. Hands may carry polio 
infection into the body through the 
mouth. Also keep food clean and 
covered. 

Watch for early signs of sickness. Polio 
starts in different ways—with head- 
ache, sore throat, upset stomach, sore 
muscles, or fever. Persons coming 
down with polio may also feel nervous, 
cross, or dizzy. They may have trouble 
in swallowing or breathing. Often 
there is a stiff neck and back. 

Call your doctor at once. Until he 
comes, keep the patient quiet and in 
bed, away from others. Don’t let the 
patient know you are worried. Your 
doctor will tell you what to do. 
Usually polio patients are cared for 
in hospitals, but some with light at- 
tacks can be cared for at home. 

Call your own chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis if 
you need help. (Look for the number 
in the telephone book or call your 
health department for the address.) 
Chapters are made up of people in 
your own town or county, banded to- 
gether to give help to polio patients. 
Polio is a very expensive disease to 
treat, but no patient need go without 
care. You pay what you can afford 
—your chapter pays the rest of the 
cost of care. This help includes pay- 
ment of hospital bills, nurses and 
physical therapists, transportation to 
and from hospitals or clinics, treat- 
ment after the patient leaves the hos- 
pital, wheelchairs and braces when 
needed. This is not a loan. The 
American people make these services 
possible by giving to the March of 
Dimes. 

Remember—there is no “quick cure” 
for polio and no way as yet to prevent 
it. With good care, most people get 
well, but some must have treatment 
for a long time. 

The more you know about polio, the 
less you fear. More than half of all 
people who get the disease recover 
completely without any crippling. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 
(Continued from Page 337) 


and with which every citizen can con- 
cern himself. Some of the more ob- 
yious- are enumerated in the para- 
graphs that follow. 


1. Get a better understanding of the 
demands society places upon education, 
then lend moral support to the persons 
charged with those responsibilities. Too 
many communities take their schools for 
granted and fail to evaluate their po- 
tentialities. 


2. Constantly evaluate the purposes 
for which public funds are appropriated. 
If education merits a high rating in the 
scale of the development of human re- 
sources, see to it that education has 
funds in proportion to its rating. 


3. Subsidize the worthy, capable, and 
industrious student in college or uni- 
yersity so that no one may be denied 
access to higher education because of 
his or his family’s poverty. Such a 
plan may be made effective by scholar- 
ships set up by civic organizations, 
churches, and individuals in every com- 
munity. In the Report of the Com- 
mission to Survey Higher Education 
Facilities in Illinois (January, 1945}, 
state scholarships for this purpose were 





proposed. Perhaps public money would 
return good dividends and tend strongly 
to conserve human resources in this way, 
to the end that the security of the 
future would literally be purchased here 
and now. 


4. Become acquainted with the phil- 
osophy of the Illinois common school 
fund development over the years, and 
be ready to support legislative action 
to maintain the $160 per pupil equaliza- 
tion figure beyond the current biennium. 


5. Participate in community councils 
and workshops on the problems of pub- 
lic education, and share in the programs 
of action to further education on the 
local, state, and national levels. 




















In conclusion, let it be said that 
every citizen should thoughtfully and 
honestly consider what is basic in 
the matter of our present and future 
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national security. Let it be said that 
every citizen should study how we 
may best conserve our human re- 
sources even as we strive to conserve 
our natural resources. Finally, let it 
be said that everyone is to consider 
means to reward better the man or 
the student, who works diligently and 
effectively and who recognizes his 
responsibilities of citizenship. 
Education generally does not lend 
itself to dramatic exploitation. Be- 
cause of this characteristic, effective 
support of public education must 
come from those who study its values 
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Note each of these 
important advantages... 


1. Smooth, easy “film-feed” 
threading. Film advances or 
reverses. Cannot scratch or 
tear. 

2. improved optical system, 
including lens, coated 
throughout for unparalleled 
screen brilliance. 

3. Receding double aperture 
glasses hold filmstrip se- 
curely for sharp, uniform 
focus. 

4. New, easy-to-change aper- 
ture masks for single- or 
double-frame. 

5. Film completely protected 
against heat damage. 

6. New, foolproof rewind 

take-up. 
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and have a deep abiding faith in its 
processes. 

To those who have such faith 
comes the challenge to see to it that 
the pattern of training of our youth, 
and the incentives related thereto, 
place proper emphasis upon individ- 
ual responsibility in respect to effec- 
tive citizenship. if we accept the 
challenge we shall not only be dis- 
charging our own obligations, but we 
shall be giving purpose and signifi- 
cance to our citizenship in our life 
within the community, state, and 
nation. 


Teaching and Learning made 
‘easier, faster, more effective... 


with the new, improved 


Instructor 
200 


NO nA ®R WH NH ™ 


Now your filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides 
will really sparkle on the screen—with a 
brilliance, clarity, and sharpness you 

have never before enjoyed. The new, 
easy-to-use S.V.E. Instructor 300 makes 
classroom use of these teaching tools far more 
effective, easier, and faster. 

Complete with 5° S.V.E. Wocoted Series O lens, 300-watt 
I BOE oecosinpcntece cece $90.00 


free...send today for new, complete catalog of S.V.E. 

projectors and accessories. Gives full descriptions and 
applications. Illustrated. 
Ask for Catalog No. 609. 


sign of perfection in 
still projection ... 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
a business corporation 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, Iilinois 
Producers of Visual Aids Since 1919 
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OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS | 


EDUCATION WEEK 
(Continued from Page 356) 


For All Educators | Education Week topics. This list as 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Handbook to Guide Communities 


By VIRGIL HENRY 


Superintendent of Schools, 
- Orland Park, Illinois 


"This study is the most outstand- 
ing book that has been written to 
implement the project of giving 
religion its proper place in public 
education. It is an outstanding 
contribution to American democ- 
racy.'—Walter M. Howlett, 
Exec. Sec., The Greater New 
York Coordinating Committee on 
Released Time. “...'must' read- 
ing for anyone who is facing the 
question of religion in public ecu- 


cation.''"—Professor Harrison S. 
Elliott, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. $2.50 


ENDS AND MEANS IN EDUCATION 


A Midcentury Appraisal 


By THEODORE BRAMELD 
Professor of Educational Philosophy 
New York University 


. ..@ fresh and profound state- 
ment of the ideals and methods 
of education. . . . With excep- 
tional clarity Professor Brameld 
has formulated a ‘philosophy of 
reconstruction, devoted to the 
great ends of democratic living, 
not for a privileged class, race or 
nation, but for human beings the 
world over." —Melvin Rader, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, University 


of Washington. $3.00 


At your bookstore or trom 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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well as the bibliography was mimeo- 
| graphed and the resulting booklet of 
‘eight pages was mailed to all par- 
ticipating groups (There were 75 
with citywide membership.) with a 
letter telling them that additional 
copies were available. The Chicago 
Region Parent-Teacher Association 
mailed the material to the 300 or more 
local school Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions to be used in preparing pro- 
grams in the local schools. 


The superintendents in charge of 
high and elementary schools sent the 
eight pages listing materials and 
speakers to the local school princi- 
pals, who used them in securing 
speakers for meetings in the schools 
or for programs. 

Another committee worked with 
advertising companies and succeeded 
in obtaining the use of five large bill- 
boards on the most heavily travelled 
thoroughfares in the city. The Out- 
door Advertising Company not only 
donated the billboards for display 
but an artist’s time and talent in prep- 
aration of a suitable poster which they 
also printed and displayed. 


Suggestion Lists 


The public relations committee pre- 
pared two lists of suggestions for 
ways of observing Education Week 
—one for the use of school prin- 
cipals and teachers, and a second for 
civic and professional organizations. 
In addition to this, the committee se- 
cured and made available in the Divi- 
sion office sample packets of material 
listed in the bibliography. Teachers 
and organizations were informed by 
letter that they might examine the 
material — which included plays, 
books, and pamphlets—before order- 
ing. 

In the months following Education 
Week, civic and professional organi- 
zations were invited to school legis- 
lative planning conferences. The re- 
sponse was excellent, because mem- 
bers had become informed on school 
problems through their participation 
as planners and speakers on the vari- 
ous programs held during Education 
Week. 

In 1949 the committee followed 
much the same procedure. 

The citywide planning committee 
is beginning work early again this 
year. They were to meet during the 
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first week in April to propose a series 
of demonstration classes in classrooms 
with all the latest equipment (pro- 
vided that equipment can be obtained 
and set up in such rooms in central 
locations about the city). 

Fathers who work will be urged to 


visit these classes. Arrangements 
for such a project must be com- 
pleted before school ends in June, 
but it is a project which should ac- 
quaint the public with methods of 
teaching today and with the poten- 
tialities of modern equipment. 

The illustrations cited here show 
the need for early and careful plan- 
ning to encourage and make possible 
wholehearted participation on the part 
of civic and. professional as well as 
school organizations in a city wide 
observance of American Education 


Week. 


HEALTH WORKSHOPS 


Health edueation workshops will be 
sponsored this summer by the University 
of Illinois and three of the state col- 
leges. 

The workshops have been planned to 
give in-service training on the conduct- 
ing of school health programs, and ways 
oi improving instruction and services. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
Icge has planned its workshop for June 
21 through July 26 in Freeport; the 
University of Illinois for June 23 through 
August 19 on the Champaign Campus; 
Eastern Illinois State College for Au- 
gust 7 through 25 in Tuscola; and West- 
ern Illinois State College for July 14 
through August 18 on the campus at 
Macomb. Illinois State Normal Uni- 
vérsity is not offering a workshop, but 
a selection of undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses will be offered by the health 
education center June 19 to August 11. 

Persons in charge of the workshops 
will be as follows: NISTC, Marguerite 
Fish, health coordinator; U. of I., Prof. 
Clyde Knapp; EISC, Carolyn Gilbert, 
health coordinator; WISC, Richard R. 
Abbot, health coordinator. Information 
on the courses at Normal may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Ernest M. R. Lamkey. 

The University of Illinois will also 
offer courses in school health problems 
and public health. Dr. George T. Staf- 
ford will give further information to 
persons interested. 
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Yours. for the Asking 


Material listed here may be obtained 
more gGuickly by writing directly to the 
advertisers. The coupon below is for 
your convenience in securing several 
stems. 


24. How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching is a 16-page booklet which 
tells how tape recording is used in 
music, English, speech, commercial, sci- 
ence, and social studies classes. Pictures 
and sketches. (Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company) 

45. Travel booklets—“Travel for Fun,” 
“Rocky Mountain Tours,” and “Thrift- 
tailored Tours.” (Continental Trail- 
ways) 

53. Caribbean Cruises is a well-illus- 
trated booklet describing a 15-day all 
expense air cruise to Havana with 
courses at the University of Havana. 
(Chicago and Southern Airlines) 

54. Quiz, Jr—A pocket-size booklet 
containing 100 questions and answers 
about railroads and their types of serv- 
ice, equipment, and workers. Illustrated 
with two-color drawings. Copies for 
classroom distribution. For middle 
grades. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

55. Service Booklets for teaching the 
use of encyclopedia. Consist of teach- 
er’s manual, pupils’ workbook, and 
pupils’ exercise book. Available to 
schools or teachers having access to a 
post-war edition of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia through the 1949 edition. 

56. Toys and Games circular catalog 
for pre-school, nursery, and home 
games. Over 40 items listed. Each 
product is designed to aid finger manip- 
ulation, to encourage muscular and men 


talents—while providing educational en- 


(Milton Bradley Company) 

57. Old King Coal Reigns Here, a 
pageant for grade school children, can 
comprise 17 (more or less) characters 
and can be inexpensively put on. Avail- 
able in single copies to teachers. (Bitu- 
minous Coal Institute) 

58. New Society for Visual Education 
Projector and Accessories Catalog fully 
describes products and their applica- 
tions. 

61. South America broadside describes 
a new vacation trip to that beautiful 


including map. In full color. (T. J. 
McGuire Travel Co.) 





-s USE THIS COUPON 

| Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

1307 North Michigan Avenue “i 

1 Chicago 1, Illinois 

: Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
; quantities indicated 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 

















24. 45. 53. 54. 55. 
i 56. 57. 58. 61. 

| Name 

: Subject Taught. Grade 

' School Address 

| City. State 

i Enroliment: Boys Girls 











PATTERNS FOR CHILD-CITIZENSHIP 


READING FOR PLEASURE 


READING SKILLS SYSTEMATICALLY 





Develops 


by conveying ideas for right living through 
stories related to experiences in the child’s 
own natural and social environment. 


with bright, lively stories that are easy and 
enjoyable to read. Appropriate, colorful illus- 
trations. 





with carefully controlled vocabulary, word 
repetition, build-up of paragraphs. 





Preprimer—Busy Days Grade 1—We Live & Grow Grade 3—Sharing Together 
Primer—School & Play Grade 2—Making Friends Grade 4—Ourselves & Others 
Grade 5—Richer Living Grade 6—Knowing Our World 


Ask our Representative, Grosvenor M. Needham, 1321 Lunt Avenue, 
Des Plaines, Illinois, to show you these books or write for illustrated 


bulletins. 
PUBLISHING DIVISION 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY nicaco te. 1uinors 




















tal coordination, and to bring out latent | 


tertainment for pre-school youngsters. | 


country to the south. Well illustrated, | 














FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL 
FILM SHOWS 


SWANK'S 1950 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Catalog =e 


Bigger and better than ever, AMPRO “STYLIST” 


this new Swank Catalog lists PROJECTOR 
Compact . . . Easy to Operate 


Just the thing 
for medium au- 
ditorium or 
classroom show- 
ings, the rugged 
new “Stylist” is 
easy to carry 
(weighs less 
than 29 pounds) 
+ easy to set 
up... assures 
clear projection 
and superior 
. tone reproduc- 
Write for your catalog now—from = 


Swank—movie headquarters of the Only $325.00 — Complete 
Midwest. 





16mm film titles in every clas- 
sification to meet your needs 

. . educational . .. travel... 
world events . . . features .. . 
PLUS the finest, most modern 
projectors and movie equip- 


ment—for RENT or SALE. 



























WANK MOTION 
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THE NEW 
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THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e@ Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


i 
Ricisont Cr 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








| Howell, 


| bers, L. 


| treasurer; 
' ecutive secretary. 


| and Professional Standards. 
| and approved the monthly financial re- 


| sion progress. 











STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE Low cost cooperative 
meExICO study and sdveatare 
ALASKA wipe by co agg 
PRL SPRINGS 17h Year. Bookler TMS 


43 day trips in Europe from $195 
SITA, 141 W. Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 
Students International Travel Association 
Santa Barbara, California 


| dacies. 
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HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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CIVICS*NATURE STUDY-HEALTA” 


Board Briefs 


The IEA board of directors met at the 


| state headquarters in Springfield at 2 


p.M. Saturday, April 1. First Vice- 
president Emilie Huck, presiding. Di- 
ectors present were Edith Wentworth, 
J. A. Mann, J. E. Pease, Theresa Henne- 
berry, and Bruce W. Merwin. Members 
of the special dues committee (Dwight 
chairman; Louise Hutchins, 
secretary; and Elbert Fulkerson) were 
present. Also present were staff mem- 
R. Grimm, research director; 
Stewart Williams, field assistant and 
and Irving F. Pearson, ex- 


The board approved minutes of its 
previous meeting, received governing 
committee minutes and reports, and the 
minutes of the first meeting of the new 
IEA Committee on Teacher Education 
It received 


ports and current membership reports. 
(Membership has increased in all the 
16 Divisions which have completed their 
reports—the overall increase to date 
totaling 1200 more than last year.) 


The board heard a report by the re- 


| search director on current research and 


legislative studies, tenure and contract 
cases and studies, and School Commis- 
It received detailed re- 
ports of the work of the field assistants. 
The work of the new research assistant, 
Wayne A. Stoneking, was commended 
by the research director. 


The secretary was instructed to ascer- 


| tain plans of the Lake Shore Division for 


the extension of its teacher welfare serv- 
ices and ways and means of coordinating 
that program with that of the state asso- 
ciation. 

The board received and approved re- 
ports of special committees investigat- 
ing the Wolf Lake tenure cases and the 
situation at Shawneetown. It author- 
ized continued study of both, although 
successful conclusions had been experi- 
enced, perhaps temporarily, in the latter. 

The board designated the executive 
secretary as the voting delegate of the 
IEA at the next meeting of the WOTP 
in Ottawa, Canada. It deferred consid- 
erations regarding NEA office candi- 
It designated Wendell C. Ken- 
nedy as IEA representative on the IIli- 
nois Council on Motion Pictures, and 
authorized the executive secretary’s ac- 
ceptance of a gubernatorial appointment 
to the education committee of the IIli- 
nois Traffic Safety Council and Confer- 
ence. It assigned to the public relations 
committee the study of an IEA pin and 
emblem as proposed in letters received. 
It authorized the appointment of dele- 
| cates to the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 


| Standards In-service Training Confer- 


ence to be held at Bloomington, Indiana, 
this summer. It considered letters from 
Senator Lucas indicating his opposition 
to the inclusion of governmental em- 
rloyees under social security, and as- 


May, 
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signed to Mr. Pease study of materials 
from the National Citizenship Confer- 
ence. 

The board heard preliminary consid- 
erations regarding the proposed centen- 
nial addition to the headquarters build- 
ing, and received and commended the 
report of the special centennial obsery- 
ance subcommittee of the public rela- 
tions committee, of which Earl Hanson 
is chairman. It authorized the hiring 
of an actuary to evaluate the staff re- 
tirement fund and to make recommenda- 
tions therefor. It directed the staff to 
prepare plans for the second annual 
leaders’ conference and for Divisional 
and local professional workshops in the 
fall. 

The board authorized the payment of 
a maximum of $60 plus coach or car 
travel round trip direct for IEA dele- 
gates to the NEA convention in St. 
Louis. It authorized plans for the re- 
ception to Dr. A. J. Belford, secretary 
general of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland and of the European office of 
the WOTP, who is to be official guest 
of the IEA at the WOTP meeting. The 
board also requested the finance com- 
mittee to study association finances and 
the staff salary schedule with a view 
toward adjustments in the latter. It 
received a proposal to advise the crea- 
tion of an IEA section on higher educa- 
tion. 


pagnnes 


The board then received. the recom- 
mendations of the special dues study 
committee as follows: Two member- 
ship classifications, active (for all teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators in 
private, parochial, and public schools) 
and associate for all others—the former 
paying dues according to schedule, the 
latter paying $2 per year. The special 
committee also recommended FTA 
memberships at $1 per year payable 
to the association. The last two mem- 
berships would have members’ privi- 
leges except those of voting and holding 
office. The committee also recommended 
that teachers whose schools are in one 
Division, but whose school district head- 
quarters are in another, pay dues to and 
have membership in the Division where 
the school district administrative centet 
is located. The board approved these 
recommendations, and commended the 
special committee for its work. 

The board agreed to meet again May 
13 at state headquarters. The meeting 
adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 

Irving F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary, IEA 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of pro- 
ional interest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation by the 
editor. You will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find any of 
these items locally, write ILuino1s EpucaTion and 
we will tell you the name of the manufacturer. 


Portable Porter luggage attachment 
allows men or women travelers to roll 
their own. It consists of two small 
plates which can be attached easily to 
any bag, two wheels that lock securely 
into the plates (and can be folded flat 
like airplane landing wheels, or quickly 
removed when desired) and a convenient 
handle. Cost, $6.95. 


Safety Voice gives the school bus 
driver complete voice control of the 
children. It permits him to give in- 
structions to children approaching and 
leaving the bus as well as directing their 
actions inside the bus. It consists of 
inside and outside speakers, one micro- 
phone (either stationary or hand), a 
control unit, and a compact power sup- 
ply unit. It can be quickly installed in 
any school bus and is inexpensive to 
own and operate. 


Hilco-Lustre is a highly slip-resistant 
liquid floor renewer. Applied to floor 
surfaces with a mop or other suitable 
applicator, Hilco-Lustre dries to a hard 
film surface in less than 30 minutes 
without buffing or polishing. It was 
designed as a finish for rubber-tile, as- 
phalt tile, linoleum, plastic floors, and 
sealed, varnished, or painted floors. 


Modernfold is a fabric-covered, metal- 
framed, movable wall which enables 
school authorities to break up big rooms 
for separate classes and activities, yet 
still have the big room when needed for 
a large group. These doors fold like 
an accordion in their opening and clos- 
ing action. The covering is fire-resist- 
ant and will not crack, chip, or peel. It 
is easily washed with soap and water 
and is available in a wide range of 
colors. 





THE PUPILS 
OF THE 
Seconp GRADE 
WILL PRESENT 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


AT 12 PM. 



























































"I don't wanna be Little Eva!” 
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Gt News to Us 


Micro-Beam for the SVE projector 
performs essentially the same function as 
high-priced arc lamp micro-projectors. 
Cross-sections, whole mounts, tem- 
porary mounts, and other flat objects 
can be effectively projected with this 
attachment. Priced at $27.50. 





BUILDING A CODE 
(Continued from Page 340) 


threatened in some states. Some of 
these fears, no doubt, represent honest 
thinking and and testing of our ideas. 


Now the committee does not conceive 
of a code of ethics as something to be 
enforced by law (though, on the matter 
of just how it should be enforced, we 
are particularly “tentative”). Somewhere 
between outright legal compulsion and 
letting the code be merely a Sunday 
school leaflet, there should be, the com- 
mittee feels, a way to use the code to 
build a stronger and better profession— 
and that building not enforcement itself, 
should be the aim! 


A code imposed from without — 
especial if by law—the committee 
would riever approve. But a code that 
represents a community of those with 
common beliefs and understanding — 
beliefs strong enough to prompt honest 
and wholehearted commitments — that 
is a different matter, we think. And 
we think there is nothing undemocratic 
about our agreeing among ourselves to 
exclude from our group those who will 
not join our community—even when 
the effect of our doing so is enforcement. 
Nor do we think it is a sin to invite the 
public to help us live by our commit- 
ments. 


The committee has been, and still 
is, coliecting criticisms and suggestions 
from teachers all over the state, indi- 
vidually and as groups; and we are 
grateful for the considerable help we 
have received. These criticisms, as they 
come in, are often contradictory, and 
face us with: “You can’t have your 
cake and eat it, too.” We are having to 
compromise and weigh choices—but the 
door is open to all ideas. 


This committee will eventually report. 
It will present a definite recommenda- 
tion of a code of ethics, perhaps in 
time for consideration at the state con- 
vention next December. Until then, 
we urge the widest and deepest con- 
sideration of the proposed code— which 
will perhaps have evolved further the 
next time you see it—and the participa- 
tion of all by criticism and suggestion 
channeled, as the proposed code now 
suggests, to those responsible—in this 
case, the subcommittee on professional 
relations of the public relations com- 
mittee of the IEA. 


3 Copies of this proposed code are available at 
cost ($4 per thousand). Address the IEA office or 
Paul Street, NISTC, DeKalb. 
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Classes conducted in English. 
Learn about Cuba, its history, 
socio-economic structure, fine 
arts and sciences, and at the 
same time enjoy yourself in 
exotic, exciting, romantic Ha- 
vana. Take the special Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines 15 day all- 
expense Teachers Air Cruise for 
as little as $175.10* per person. 
This one low price includes 
round trip by air, registration 
and tuition fees at the Univer- 
sity, luxurious hotel accommo- 
dations, meals and admission 
to the leading Country Clubs. 
No passport—no red tape. 





Or be a Cruise Organizer and 
take this cruise or one of the 
many other attractive C & S 
cruises at no cost fo you. Write 
today for complete details. 


‘5! 
i CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES l 
i *From New Orleans based on double 
occupancy plus U. S. and nominal 
Cuban taxes. 
L oniiasalllianediieeadiesasticd tact 
Chicago & Southern Air Lins 
Dept. $.T., Memphis 2, Tennéssee 
Check one of these: 
(1) Please send me beautifully illus- 
trated University of Havena folder. 
(0 Send me information about becom- 


j ing a Cruise Organizer. 
i 
i 
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NEWS BRIEFS 








MORE THAN 200 Southern Illinois teachers attended a regional workshop of the 
Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers on the Southern Illinois University 
campus at Carbondale February 18. Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, past president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, spoke at the luncheon on professional 
obligations of the teacher, highlighting the conference theme of “Meeting the chal- 
lenge of our Profession.” The University School of SIU was host to the conference. 
Mrs. Lois W. Locke of Harrisburg is IACT director for the Southern Division, and 
Mrs. Madelyn Treece of Carbondale, was chairman of the conference. 





Rock River Division Has Publicity Conference 


The Rock River Division of the IEA 
held a special conference on “The Teacher 
and Publicity” on the Campus of Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College April 3, 
bringing in those from the surrounding 
areas who handle school publicity and 
press and radio relations. 

The program, which was set up by the 
public relations committee of the Division, 
was aimed at dealing with elementary 
problems of interpreting the schools 
through the press and radio and was not, 
the committee had announced, a “general 
public relations” conference. 

Items of the program were: “What 
Newspapers Will Print About Schools,” 
Paul Street, director of public relations, 
NIST'C; “How to Prepare Newspaper 
Copy,” Hope Angel, editor, Itt1nots Ep- 
ucATION ; “Your School Paper and School 
News Column,” Dr. Esther Williams, ed- 
ucation department, NISTC; “The School 
and Radio Publicity,” W. P. Froom, direc- 
tor of radio and publicity, NISTC; and 
“Good and Bad _ Stereotyped Notions 
About Schools,” Dr. Charles E. Howell, 
department of social sciences, NISTC. 

The committee had collected elementary 
and high school newspapers of the area 
as well as samples of school columns pub- 
lished in community newspapers, and these 
were posted in a special exhibit along with 
the commercial weeklies and dailies of the 
northern area of the state. These exhibits 
were prepared by students and the staff 
of the college. 

A radio broadcast over the DeKalb sta- 
tion, WLBK, served as a laboratory dem- 
onstration for the group and was set up 
to illustrate the various techniques the 
schools may use in putting on effective 
radio programs. Participants in this broad- 
cast were chiefly students from the college 
and the campus laboratory school. 

The project was attended by about 50 


366 


school people, not only from the Rock 
River Division, but also from the North- 
western, Northeastern, and Central Divi- 
sions. 


UI Offers Graduate 
Assistantships in Education 


Graduate assistantships in the College 
of Education, University of Illinois, will 
be offered to superior graduate students 
in: 

Agricultural education, child develop- 
ment, curriculum, educational psychol- 
ogy, guidance, home economics educa- 
tion, industrial education, measurement 
evaluation, social foundations of 
education, school administration and 
supervision, social psychology and its 
applications to education, statistical and 
research methods, special education of 
exceptional children, teaching at ele- 
mentary or secondary level, teacher edu- 
cation and teacher personnel problems. 

Preference will be given to young 
persons who in previous graduate study 
have demonstrated the capacity for high 
grade graduate work, and who have had 
two or more years of successful pro- 
fessional experience. Appointees_ will 
be paid $1200 for nine months or $1400 
for 11 months half-time duty, and will 
be granted free tuition and fees in the 
Graduate College. 

These appointments will become effec- 
tive September 16, 1950. They are all 
temporary, but may be renewed for 
one or two years in the case of students 
who need that amount of time to com- 
plete requirements for the doctor’s de- 
gree. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from Prof. F. H. 
Finch, 105 Gregory Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urban. Illinois. 


and 
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TACT Elects New Officers; 
Hollowell Is President, 
LeMay Vice-President 


The Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers, a section of IEA, sponsored 
its annual spring conference on Satur- 
day, March 25, at the Fort Armstrong 
Hotel in Rock Island. One hundred 
fifty-four members and guests attended. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon 
was Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, who spoke on 
“Our Colleagues Overseas.” She told 
of her travels last summe. to Berne, 
Switzerland, as classroom teacher dele- 
gate to WOTP, and to other European 
countries as NEA representative to 
teachers there. 

People everywhere, she said, wanted 
to hear about our American schools. To 
them, “America is the place where 
everybody can become somebody.” She 
concluded with the words, “Education of 
American youth is America’s biggest 
business. Every American is a stock- 
holder in that business. Let classroom 
teachers all over the world go forth 
working diligently together to improve 
the education of children, our dearest 
possession.” 

Among the luncheon guests were two 
teachers from other countries—Mrs. 
Mary Kampouris of Greece and Mrs. 
Maria de Castro e Abreu of Brazil. Mrs. 
Kampouris met Mrs. Caldwell in Athens 
last summer and is now in Illinois as 
the guest of classroom teachers of IIli- 
nois. Mrs. Abreu’s visit is sponsored 
by Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Members of the Rock Island Teachers 
Association were hosts to the confer- 
ence. Greetings from Rock Island were 


extended by Miss Amelia Traenken- 
schuh, assistant superintendent of 
schools. Music for the morning ses- 


sion and the luncheon was furnished by 
the Rock Island Schools. A_ choral 
reading, “Mine EYes Have Seen the 
Vision,” was given by girls of the high 
school. This reading, written by teach- 
ers of West Virginia, tells the story of 
the Donald DuShane Memorial Fund. 
Six group discussions were devoted to 
current problems of the teaching profes- 
sion. These groups were directed by 
chairmen and discussion leaders from 
various associations in the state. Re 
porters brought summaries of the dis- 
cussions to the afternoon session. 
New officers elected in the business 
session were: president, John Hollowell, 
Jacksonville; vice-president, Mary Le 
May, Ottawa; secretary, Kathryn Kelly, 
Joliet; treasurer, Fern Slusher, Moline; 
historian, Margaret Burns, Springfield; 
editor, Helen Conover, Danville; and 
directors, Ralph M. Espy, Danville, and 
Laura B. Smith, Oak Park. 
Evaluation of the conference was 
given by Dean Willard B. Spalding of 
the University of Illinois College of 
Education. 
—HELeEN Conover, editor, Illinois Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers. 
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After long-time consideration and 
study, and final direction by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly and the board of 
directors, the IEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards has been created. The com- 
mission had its first meeting at IEA 
headquarters in Springfield on Friday 
night, March 16. Dr. Bertrand L. Smith, 
superintendent of elementary schools at 
Oak Park, served as temporary chair- 
man. 


Members of the commission and the 
Divisions they represent are as follows: 

Blackhawk — Mrs. Cleora Brown, elementary 
teacher, North School, Geneseo. 

Central—J. W. Carrington, director of training 
schools and bureau of appointments, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. 

Chicago—Mrs. Marjorie Mills, elementary prin- 
cipal, Reilly School, Chicago. 

DuPage Valley—Lewis Morgan, county super- 
intendent of schools, Wheaton. 

East Central—Mary Alice Keighin, 
Thornburn Junior High School, Urbana. 
Eastern—Ella Hise, art supervisor, Community 
Unit, Effingham. 

Illinois Valley—Mary LeMay, teacher, Town- 
ship High School, Ottawa. 

Lake Shore—TIsabel B. Lewis, elementary 
teacher, Crow Island School, Winnetka; and 
Eunice Hohner, elementary teacher, Cossitt Aye- 
nue School, LaGrange. 
Mississippi Valley — Enid 
Junior High School, Quincy. 
Northeastern—Mrs. Marie M. Thompson, ele- 
mentary teacher, Bardwell School, Aurora. 
Northwestern—Ruth Ann White, teacher, East 
High School, Rockford. 

Peoria—Minnie Scheuering, teacher, Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Pekin. 

Rock River—Paul Street, director of public re- 
lations, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb. 

South Central—John Hollowell, teacher, New- 
ton-Bateman Memorial High School, Jacksonville. 
Southeastern—Roe Wright, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Robinson. 

Southern—William Carruthers, superintendent 
of elementary schools, Murphysboro. 


teacher, 


Ireland, teacher, 


Southwestern—Clarence D. Blair, county super- 
intendent of Schools, Belleville. 


Western—D. M. Hanson, superintendent, Com- 
munity Unit, Avon. 

State Department—Luther J. Black, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction, Springfield. 
Six of the above members are also 
members of subcommittees of the IEA 
governing committees on legislation and 
public relations which function in areas 
under consideration by the commission. 
These persons are elected by their Divi- 


of the commission. The other members 
were appointed by IEA President E. E. 
Keener, and approved by the IEA board 
of directors. 


In this manner coordination is pro- 
vided between the governing commit- 
tees and the commission through per- 
sons elected by the Divisions. The total 


membership of the commission is highly 
representative of many types of teach- 
mg positions and services in IlIlinois. 

The commission first heard about the 
authority under which it is to function. 
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sions, and serve ex-officio as members _ 


EA Commission on Teacher Education 
And Professional Standards Created 


It then considered the various studies | 
and projects of the governing subcom- | 


mittees mentioned above; heard a report 
from Mr. Black regarding the program 
of reorientation of prospective high 
school 





teachers, now in teachers col- | 


leges, toward elementary certification; | 


and then explored the areas in which 
the commission itself might function. 

The commission heard discussions on 
teacher supply, teacher recruitment, se- 
lective recruitments, FTA chapters and 
clubs, cadet teaching, normal school 
scholarships, basic training, in-service 
training, teacher certification, tenure 
and contracts, working conditions, 
ethics, teacher college administration, 
etc. 

The commission elected to create 
four subcommittees to conduct special 
studies, with assignments as follows: 


The Recruitment, Selection, and Edu- 
cation of Teachers—Mary LeMay, 


chairman, J. W. Carrington, Mrs. Mar- | 


jorie Mills, Eunice Hohner, Mrs. Marie 
M. Thompson. 

Certification Standards and Practices 
-—Luther J. Black, chairman, Lewis 
Morgan, Isabel B. Lewis, Ruth Ann 
White, Minnie Scheuering, Clarence D. 
Blair. 

Employment Practices and Working 
Conditions—John Hollowell, chairman, 


Mrs. Cleora Brown, Mary Alice Keighin, | 


Ella Hise, Enid Ireland. 


Administration of Teacher Education | 


in Illinois—Paul Street, chairman, Roe 
Wright, William Carruthers, 
Hanson. 

The chairmen of the subcommittees 
are to serve with Dr. Smith as an execu- 
tive committee of the commission to 





_ oa 


consider permanent officers and organi- | 


zation, general procedures, and the pro- 
gram of the commission. 

The commission was to meet again at 
Springfield May 5 and 6. 


Patton Joins Smith 
On Flying Classroom 


L. Goebel Patton, principal of the high | 
school and administrator of the elemen- | 


tary and high school systems in West 
Frankfort, is one of two Illinois edu- 
cators selected to participate in a “flying 
classroom” tour of Europe, sponsored 
by the Michigan State College and Yale 
University. 


Originally planned for March 18 to May | 


1, the tour was postponed and left New 
York on April 9. It is to return on May 24. 
Gerald W. Smith, principal of Moline 
Senior High School and Community Col- 
lege, is the other Illinois school man 
chosen for the tour. 
The educators agreed to deliver a min- 


, imum of 100 speeches when they return. 


Each will be supplied with a three-reel 
sound motion picture in color. 
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CRAYOLA 


RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS 
CRAYOLA has always made art history. 


As the first high-grade drawing crayon 
created to sell at a low price, it revolu- 
tionized art teaching almost a half cen- 
tury ago. Because it has continued to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of 
school art, its leadership has never been 
challenged. Today Crayola is available in 
assortments ranging from 8 to 48 colors— 
thereby broadening its utility and giving 
it new status as a medium for advanced 


as well as elementary art. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PICTUREPHONE 


Innumerable school uses. Music, gym, auditorium, 
classroom, cafeteria, playground, dancing, swimming, 
library. Countless records availabie—many free. High 
est quality playback record player and public address 
Designed especially for schools. Clearest tone. Most 
convenient. Light weight. Plays all records and 16 
inch transcriptions—33%, 45 and 78 rpm. Ideal ciass 
gift. Write for complete details. 4 


O. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1117/2 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 
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her this tribute. 


back row—Mrs. 





THE MARGARET BULLOCK FTA CLUB, formed 
last September at the Earlville Community High School, 
was named in honor of Miss Bullock (left), an English 
instructor who has taught in the high school there for 26 
years. “Because of her contact with and inspiration for 
sO many young people,” the club felt it would like to pay 


In the picture are, left to right, front row—Joan Har- 
mon, president; Rita Whitlock, vice-president; Donna 
Harmon, secretary-treasurer; Sharon Lynn, librarian; 
Lillian Farnsworth, 
Stockley; Mary Miller, historian; and Blanche Donaho. 


sponsor; Mary 





AACTE Holds Leadership Conference at ISNU 


Illinois State Normal University was 
the scene of a leadership work confer- 
ence April 3-7, which brought 30 out- 
standing educators from 20 states to the 
campus for a week of intensive planning. 

This group will serve as leaders of 
10 national workshops in August, being 
arranged by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. The 
workshops will be devoted to the im- 
provement of professional laboratory 
experiences in the education of teachers. 

President J. G. Flowers of the San 
Marcos, Texas, State Teachers College, 
who heads the AACTE, estimates some 
40,000 persons are engaged in laboratory 
school experiences. They, together with 
college presidents and deans, will be 
invited to participate in the workshops. 

Impetus for the workshops has come 
from an AACTE study first printed in 
1947, now in its third edition. Called 
“School and Community Laboratory 
Experiences in Teacher Education,” it 
was prepared by Dr. Flowers; Dr. Allen 
D. Patterson of the Lock Haven, Pa., 
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State Teachers College, who is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association for 
Student Teaching; Dr. Florence B. 
Stratemeyer of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Dr. Margaret 
Lindsey of the Indiana State Teachers 
College at Terre Haute. 


Arthur H. Larsen Is 
Acting ISNU President 


Dr. Arthur H. Larsen became acting 
president of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity April 5, when Dr. R. W. Fair- 
child, president since 1933, went on leave 
of absence for an indefinite period be- 
cause of ill health. 

Dr. Larsen had served as dean of 
the university since September, 1949, 
and was formerly assistant dean and 
head of the education and psychology 


department. A member of the faculty 
since 1935, he also was formerly a 
teacher in both the mathematics and 


education departments as well as the . 
assistant principal of 
High School. 


the University 
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Ul Chart Is ‘Self-Survey’ 
Of School Building Needs 


Communities interested in developing 
a school building program suited to 
their own special needs and adapted to 
their own financial resources are pro- 
vided with a blueprint for doing the job 
themselves by the University of IIlj- 
nois Bureau of Research and Service. 

A “self-survey” prepared by Merle R, 
Sumption, director of field services of 
the bureau, is based on procedures de- 
veloped in a series of citizen-teacher- 
student surveys conducted last year in 
Danville, Charleston, Urbana, Freeport, 
Robinson, Mowequa, and Ottawa, and 
supervised by the Bureau of Research 
and Service. In each of these surveys 
the actual work of collecting data was 
done by a local committee of school 
board members, school administrators 
and teachers, pupils, and lay persons 
interested in public education. 

School building self-surveys following 
the University of Illinois outline are now 
being conducted in Arenzville, Belvidere, 
the rovA (Rio, Oneida, Victoria, Altona) 
Community Unit, Gibson City, and the 
seven villages comprising the Lee 
County Community Unit. The latter is 
the largest community unit in the state, 
covering the eastern half of the county. 
In these surveys the U. of I. Bureau 
of Research and Service is providing 
only advisory assistance. 


EISC Forms New 
Press Association 

A new high school press association 
has been launched by the journalism de- 
partment and college newspaper at East- 
ern_Illinois State College. Some 65 high 
schools of the southeastern part of the 
state have already indicated their desire 
to join and take advantage of critical 
service offered by the college. Two an- 
nual press conventions are planned for 
Charleston. 

The Eastern Illinois League Press As- 
sociation has been formed to stimulate 
interest in high school journalism and 
encourage better standards in high school 
publications, According to a survey made 
by the Eastern State News, student news- 
paper at Eastern, almost half of the 
faculty advisers for high school publica- 
tions have had no training or experience 
for the work. The conferences planned by 
Eastern will take the form of workshops 


_of value to both teachers and students. 


Bosley Teaching in Maryland 

Dr. Howard E. Bosley, a member of 
the department of education staff at 
Southern Illinois University since 1937, 
accepted a position as dean of instruction 
at the State Teachers College at Salis- 
bury, Maryland, and assumed his new 
position in December. 

During July and August Dr. Bosley 
will return to Illinois to complete school 
building surveys in some of the reorgat- 
ized school districts of the state. 
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Forty Percent Increase Noted in Use 


Of Teachers College Scholarships 


Forty percent more teachers college 
scholarships were in use this fall than 
a year ago, according to a report just 
prepared by the Joint Council of the 
Alumni Association of the five teacher 
training schools. The scholarships are 
provided by the legislature for those 
interested in preparing to teach at any 
one of the five schools located at Carbon- 
dale, Charleston, DeKalb, Macomb, and 
Normal. 

The report, based on registration rec- 
ords at Southern [Illinois University, 
Eastern Illinois State College, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Western 
Illinois State College, and Illinois State 
Normal University, showed that 933 
freshmen holding these scholarships regis- 
tered this fall, compared to 639 freshmen 
who used them in fall 1948—an increase 
of 44 percent attributable largely to 
changes in the provisions of the scholar- 


ship law made during the legislative 
session last June. 
Encouraged 


John Abernathy of Pekin, president of 
the joint council, says that “the provision 
of one more scholarship to each high 
school in the state appears to have en- 
couraged more young people to take ad- 
vantage of the awards and to enter teach- 
ing. Greater use of the scholarships in 
the future probably depends upon getting 
some increase in their value,” he suggests. 

Representative Robert Allison spon- 
sored HB 320 which increased the avail- 
ability of the scholarships both by widen- 
ing the range of students to whom they 
are offered and by increasing the number. 
Previously limited to those in the upper 
one-fourth of the high school graduating 
class, they may now be assigned within 
the upper one-third. 

Allison’s bill also increased the number 
of scholarships offered, to compensate for 
the loss of scholarships resulting from 
reorganizations in a number of high school 
districts. As now set up, the law pro- 
vides two scholarships annually in a high 
school enrolling less than 500; three if 
enrolling 500 to 1000; four if 1000 or 
over. The legislation also permits unused 
scholarships to be assigned to any school 
where needed within a given county. 

The awards, made in order of rank to 
those within the eligible group who wish 
to prepare to teach, take care of all fees 
charged by the school up to a limit of 
$80 in any one year and are good for 
four years of study. The amount is 
enough to cover regular academic-year 
fees at the five schools but is not enough 
to include fees for summer terms—a fact 
which does not encourage awardees to 
speed up their education by summer study. 
The joint council, Abernathy indicates, 
is interested not only in making the total 
value of the scholarship available to pro- 
vide for this discrepancy but would also 
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like to see the amount increased to include 
other items of educational expense such 
as supplies, room, and board. : 

Although in July, 1945, the value of 
the scholarships was increased from $30 
per year to $80, costs of going to college 
have risen so much that even this increase, 
small as the award was in the first place, 
is not a great enough incentive to recruit 
an adequate supply of teachers, Abernathy 
says. In fees alone, the five schools have 
raised the cost from the $45 to $50 
charged students in 1945 to $75 to $80 
charged in the different schools this year, 
while total costs of a year of attendance 
at the five schools have risen from a 
pre-war average as low as $350 to over 
$700. 

Earlier reports this fall from the five 
schools showed that, of the total of over 
1600 such scholarships available, 1167 
were in use. This is a total increase in 
use of almost 50 percent over fall 1948, 
when only 783 were operating. 

The Joint Council of Alumni Associa- 
tions of Illinois State Teachers Colleges 
is made up of five representatives from 
each of the schools—the president of the 
alumni association and two alumni elected 
by the association, the staff member from 
that school handling alumni records, and 
the president of the college. 


Education Councils Urged 
By Advisory Committee 

Local councils on education were rec- 
ommended by the Advisory Committee 
on Education in Illinois, in a resolution 
passed March 10. 

The advisory committee, which is 
composed of representatives of the prin- 
cipal statewide civic, commercial, and 
educational groups, recommended that 
its members encourage officers and 
members of their local organizations to 
help form councils or committees on 
education. The purpose of these com- 
mittees, according to the resolution, 
would be “to familiarize themselves 
with the public education needs of the 
area as to physical plant, educational 
policy, and administrative structure, and 
te work with the educational authorities 
in meeting these needs.” 


C. W. Moore Dies 


Clifford W. Moore, assistant professor 
of social science at Illinois State Normal 
University since 1928, died Sunday, 
April 2, following a brief illness. He had 
planned to retire from teaching August 
31. 

He was a graduate of both ISNU and 
the University of Illinois. He served as 
principal of the Stanford Community 
High School during 1915-22. Professor 
Moore belonged to the Schoolmasters 
Club, Optimist Club, Pi Gamma Mu, 
Kappa Delta Pi, and Alpha Kappa 
Delta. 
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Milton Bradle 
liquid POSTER 
COLORS are free 
flowing, dry quick- 
ly without streak- 
ing. Sold in 2 oz. to gallon jars, and 
boxed sets of 6, 12 and 16 colors in 
34 oz. jars. 

Milton Bradley Powder Poster 
Colors are brilliant, with a smooth, 
velvet finish. Sold in pound cans. 
VIVI-TONE for quality and excep- 
tional brilliance. COLOR TONE for 
| economy. 

Order from your school supplies 
dealer or direct. Write for our com- 
plete School Materials Catalog. 













MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


811 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Complete Line of School Supplies 
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Postal’s “BORROW By \ 
teachers. Your signature only—no cosigners ; 
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POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY : 
15th and Harney, Dept. 12, Omaha 2, Nebr. i 
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OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Ki 2, 
and Upper ey 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 


vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as ly 


courses for teachers 
and college uates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. rite for 
catalog. 

K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. 


Box 028E, Evanston, Ill. 

















cAtmevicatt 44” FOLDING CHAIR 


®@ Graceful design - 
e@ Comfortable, compact 
@ Easy-folding, quiet 
®@ No hazords 
@ Strong, durable 
@ Formed plywood seat 
@ Baked-enamel metal parts 
e@ Replaceable rubber feet 
American “47""—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
imitation leather. 
Write Department 158 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Suite 1025, Marshall Field Annex 
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Summer Program at ISNU 

Two hundred ninety-six graduate and 
undergraduate courses will be offered by 
17 Illinois State Normal University de- 
partments this summer. The schedule of 
various workshops, clinics, and registra- 
tion dates for the two summer sessions 
include: June 12-16, conservation clinic; 
June 13-15, athletic coaching school; 
June 19, registration for eight-week ses- 
sion; June 24, registration for three- 
week session; July 4, Independence Day 
holiday; July 14, three-week session ends; 


July 17-21, basic reading clinic; July 
18-20, educational conference and ex- 
hibit; July 24-28, advanced reading 
clinic; July 24-28, rural education clinic 
(art); August 1-3, special education 


conference; August 7-11, Parent-Teacher 
Association clinic; July 3l-August 4, 
rural education clinic (advanced art); 
August 7-11, rural education clinic phys- 
ical education); August 11, eight-week 
session ends; and August 11, summer 
commencement. 


K. D. Waldo Retires 

K. D. Waldo will retire June 30 after 
36 years as high school principal and 
superintendent of schools at Aurora, 
East Side. 

Mr. Waldo became principal of the 
East High School of Aurora in 1914, 
and was promoted to superintendent of 
schools in 1928. He had formerly been 
superintendent at Sycamore and teacher 
and athletic coach at Sycamore and 
Pontiac. 

He is a past president of the North- 
eastern Division of the IEA, and was 
state president in 1921. 

More than 1,000 persons registered at 
a P-TA Council birthday tea for Mr. 
Waldo January 15. The council presented 
him with a life membership in the state 
P-TA, and established a $250 scholar- 
ship for a prospective graduate of East 
High School who desires to become a 
teacher. , 


Education Conference 
Planned for June 


“Education for Freedom” will be the 
theme of the 1950 annual Illinois Sum- 
mer Education Conference which will be 
held at the University of Illinois June 
27-30. Many lay and professional organ- 
izations, including the IEA, are spon- 
soring the conference. 

Sessions will be concerned with what 
education is doing to understand the 
meaning of freedom, to achieve more 
satisfactory human relationships, to de- 
velop a more stable economy, to accept 
freedom as a moral concept, and to 
improve ways in which education con- 
tributes to freedom. Nationally known 
speakers will headline the general ses- 
sions. 

In conjunction with the conference, 
meetings will be held for elementary, 
secondary, and adult educators, school 
administrators, P-TA leaders, librarians, 
and teachers of exceptional children. 

Housing is being arranged through the 
Division of University Extension. 


Conservation Course Offered 


A conservation course for high school 
teachers will be held at the Conservation 
Training Camp at Lake Villa again this 
summer, according to the state Depart- 
ment of Conservation. The camp will 
be in session from Sunday, July 30, 
through Wednesday, August 9. 

Purpose of the course is to provide 
technical informatién on conservation 
which teachers may incorporate into 
general science, geology, agriculture, and 
other established courses. 

Each county superintendent may 
select one high school teacher, whose 
name should be submitted immediately 
to E. C. Coomey, Supervisor, Division 
of Education, Department of Conserva- 
tion, R. R. No. 1, Box 129, Lake Villa, 
Illinois. 
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—Photo by Pat Jenkins, Downers Grove 


“OUR WHOLE DIGNITY consists in thought. Let us then endeavor to think well. 


This is the principle of ethics.” The 


Downers Grove Elementary Classroom Teachers 


Association held a panel on ethics recently. Members of the high school faculty and 
elementary school board were guests. Seated, left to right, are Flora Janssen, presi- 
dent of Longfellow P-TA; Mildred Peterman, acting principal of Washington 
School, moderator; Grace Cinnamon; and Helen Ryan, IEA field assistant. Standing 
are Loretta Rierdon, professional relations committee chairman; Viola Munson; 
Dr. Jack Elzay, superintendent; Ralph Thomas, past president, Lincoln P-TA; 
James Lewis, school board member; and Lois Kelso, association president. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





— 


Two-W eeks Camp Counseling 
Course Offered by ISNU 

College students may serve as coun- 
selors at a two-weeks summer camp 
for physically handicapped _ children 
this summer and receive two semester 
hours of credit from Illinois State 
Normal University. 

The session will be at Camp Heffer- 
nan, Lake Bloomington, July 30 to 
August 12. It is sponsored by a group 
of medical and lay persons in Bloom- 
ington, and is expected to accommodate 
about 40 physically handicapped children 
from McLean County and vicinity. The 
camp director will be supplied by ISNU. 

Students interested in working. as 
counselors should apply either to Dr. 
Rose Parker, director of the division 
of special education, or Clifford E. Hor- 
ton, director of health and physical ed- 
ucation, at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


UI Library School Offers 
Fellowships and Assistantships 

To aid persons of ability and promise 
to enter the library profession or do 
advance study in library science, the 
University of Illinois Library School 
offers a program of financial assistance 
to qualified students, Director Robert 
B. Downs has announced. 

These include fellowships and assist- 
antships for both postgraduate and 
undergraduate students. Included are 
graduate fellowships paying from $700 
for first-year students to $1000 for third- 
year students; the $600 Katherine L. 
Sharp fellowship; teaching assistant- 
ships paying a base salary of $2400; 
research assistantships with a base sal- 
ary of $2600; library assistantships at 
the same rate; and part-time student 
assistantships. 


ACE Holds Workshop 
At Allerton Park 

The Illinois State Association for 
Childhood Education held its spring 
board meeting and workshop at Aller- 
ton Park, Monticello, March 25 and 26. 
The Danville Branch had charge of 
afrangements. 

Workshops were conducted for the 
following topics: information bulletin 
for new branches, legislation, local pro- 
grams and sale of publications, White 
House Conference, teacher recruitment. 


Ray D. Brummeit Dies 

Ray D. Brummett, 55, Pana High 
School principal since 1927, died unex- 
pectedly in his home on April 8. His 
body lay in state at the high school on 
the day of his burial. 

Having planned for many years to 
retire at 55 and carry on his activities 
at the Pana Federal Savings and Loan, 
Mr. Brummett had resigned his posi- 
tion, effective in June, 1950. He was 


honored at a public testimonial dinner 
in the high school just two weeks before 
his death. 

He formerly taught at Thebes and was 
Principal at Vandalia and Greenville. 
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U. of Illinois Announces 
1950 Summer Session 


The University of Illinois College of 
Education program for the summer 
session of 1950 begins June 23 and con- 
tinues through August 19. Courses of- 
fered in four-week sessions will be held 
June 27 to July 22 and July 24 to August 
19. 

Announcements of all courses offered 





are available from the Dean of the Sum- | 


mer Session, 118 Illini Hall, Urbana. 
Prospective graduate students, not 

already admitted to the Graduate Col- 

lege, should make application at least 


a month before registration day, June | 
23, to the Director of Admissions, 100a | 


Administration Building, Urbana. Ar- 
rangements should be made for official 
transcripts of all previous college or 
university work at that time. 


Your Guidance Practice 
May Win a Prize 

“Guidance Practices That Work,” a 
contest for teachers and counselors 
which drew wide response in 1949, is 
being repeated this year by the sponsor, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago 
educational publishers. 

Attributing the attention which the 
1949 contest received to the need for 
more practical how-to-do-it information, 
the company recommended that the 
1950 entrants write papers of 2000 words 


or less that will help readers to more | 


effective practices in their own schools. 
Photos or other illustrative materials 
are welcome. All winning papers will 
be published. 

August 15 is the closing date for all 
entries. They should be addressed to 


228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Additional information may also be 
obtained there. 
SIU Offers ‘Skill Courses’ 

A series of “skill courses” will be 


offered at Southern Illinois University | 


this summer, according to Dr. Eileen 
Elliott Quigley, chairman of the home 
economics department. The home eco- 
nomics department is cooperating with 
the art and industrial education depart- 
ments. 

Courses will inciude art in the home, 
June 12-18; clothing construction, June 
21-24 and June 26; fashion millinery, 
June 26-July; tailoring, July 3, 5-8; 
upholstering, July 10-22. There off- 
campus specialists and university staff 
members will conduct the classes which 
will meet for eight hours a day and 
carry from two to four hours’ degree 
credit. 


DKG To Convene in Dallas 

Delta Kappa Gamma will hold its na- 
tional convention in Dallas, Texas, Aug- 
ust 6 to 8, 1950, to discuss questions af- 
fecting the policy, philosophy, and growth 
of the society. It is hoped that Illinois, 
fourth largest state organization, will be 
well represented. 


1950 


COMPLETELY NEW 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the “Supreme Authority,"’ a 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pui 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 











SPANISH CONVERSATION 
IN MEXICO 


The Interamerican Summer School 


Saltillo, Mexico 
7th Season: 
July 3-Aug. 11; Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


Intensive training with PRIVATE 
TUTORS three hours daily. Special 
Language, Cultural, and Commercial 
courses. M. A. Degree. All Mexican 
Faculty. Incorporated Dept. Univer- 
sity Studies, Mexico. G. I. Approved. 
Reasonable rates, temperate climate. 
Lodging private homes. 


DONALD W. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 














LOOKING FOR 
ROOMS? 


COUPLES, if you are planning to 
go to the University of Illinois 
this summer, but cannot find any 
rooms, the UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS HOUSING DIVISION 
has the answer. Six rooms, bath- 
room facilities, closet space, lo- 
cated near the campus in the 
Parade Ground Units. 

Write immediately. 


MR. CARROLL J. HUBBLE 


1261 Euclid Street 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Look, 


Haar, Nlow! 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Dangerous Stranger (10 minutes, Sid 
Davis Productions*)—It’s a smart child 
who remembers to trust only friends 
and avoid strangers who offer rides, 
candy, or gifts, and this film shows how 
to be smart. No one wants to be Dumb 
Dodo of the film’s cartoon finale. As a 
friendly policeman talks to boys and 
girls at a playground, real scenes illus- 
trate his story. The film does not build 
fear or anxiety, but instead emphasizes 
confidence in knowing and practicing 
the right way. Parents and community 
leaders need to see this film and show 
it, now that closing school gives more 
free time for youth. 


16mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,”” and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable to 
locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to 
the producers. 


* Films are 


Then Came July 5 (10 minutes, Bailey 
Films)—Many serious accidents and 
nearly one-fourth of all eye injuries 
result from fireworks—as did Jimmie’s. 
Now for him there’s forever midnight 
as he enters the Institute for the Blind. 
Showing pain and loss may help chil- 
dren take care, but primarily the film 
should arouse adults to demand public 
protection through enforced effective 
laws restricting all fireworks to public 
displays under expert control. Film 
endorsed by the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and the _ International 
Association of Fire Chiefs. 


Cattle Drive (10 minutes, color, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films)—The Old 
West storybook character is still in the 
range country where cattle-punching, 








SENSATIONAL 






Syie GIANT 


NOW you can go abroad 
this summer . . . rates include 
transportation from Miami .. . 
FIRST-CLASS hotels and sightseeing. 


IS days 







Ask your 











VACATION PRICES SLASHED! 
FIRST TIME IN HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL 






__Fargain eo AWER 


ClLipp 
. Sorp, AN ine! 
LIMA, PERU 455 


GO THIS SUMMER. 


Travel Agent for illustrated brochure 


.- You may never have this opportunity again. 





T. J. MCGUIR 
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30 days around $ 
South America 845 
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UNLVERSITY 
«A 


CHICAGO 
(Fully Accredited) 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 2 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or in 
service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and approved methods 
of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's 
many advantages. Bulletin upon request. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 














Invest this 


entire family. Secure 





FAMILY VACATION “WITH PAY” IN THE OZARKS 


ear’s and future vacations in your own permanent income-producing place in the 
beautiful MI oun OZARKS. New “Cabin-in-The-Woods.” Standing timber on the 80 acres which 
when managed on Forestry Service Plan, will return perpetual income. Wonderful vacation spot for 
this RUSTIC RETREAT now. 


Write G. L. Davidson, Rover Route, West Plains, Mo. 


Terms if desired. 








id Oto Wa OY AYA Ge 840) 8d 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary + Kindergarten+ Nursery School 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 


410 S. Michigan Avenue, 





Chicago 5, Illinois 





TEACH IN CHICAGO 


For information write 


Board of Examiners 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 














INDEPENDENT ITINERARIES 
To Canadian Rockies, Glacier & Yellowstone 
National Parks, Calif iornia, Mexico, and 
Eastern Canada. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL HOUSE, INC. 
109 North Wabash Avenue—Chicago 2, Ill. 
Telephone—FRanklin 2- 














LOW SUMMER RATES 


IN oe 
New water-front, fireproof ho’ summer 
ig May 0 December—$2. 50 ‘stile, a) => per 
Winter rates, mber May—$20 single, 

$22 double per day. — ole: 

Write for information 
BLUE WATERS HOTEL 

Fort Lauderdale Florida 
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hard-riding cowboys round up the big 
white-riding herd, brand and inoculate 
calves, cut out and drive the animals for 


market. At the chuck wagon the cook 
.prepares dinner and we hear songs at 
night in the firelight. At the loading 
corral a thousand cattle go on the train, 
leaving the red canyons and the painted 
desert, the sage and the grasslands. 


Let’s Catch Reptiles (10 minutes, 
color, Bailey Films)—The catch: differ- 
ent kinds of lizards, swifts, skinks, a 
tortoise, and a king snake. After ob- 
serving them a few days the hunters 
will free their catch where they found 
them. We find how to dress correctly 
for the hunt, where to search, how to 
identify different reptiles, what they eat, 
how to handle them. Biggest hunter, 
Ted, cautions little Susan: “Before you 
touch any animal you must learn to 
recognize those that are dangerous.” 
Campers, scouts, summer vacationists, 
as well as elementary and junior high 
science groups will enjoy this film. 


Glen Wakes Up (10 minutes, Young 
America Films)—What Glen wakes up 
to is his place and responsibility to 
family and friends, doing his share of 
work, playing fair, being friendly and 
helpful. He starts to be a good citizen 
in his 12-year-old world instead of wait- 
ing until he’s old enough to vote. 


Sharing Work at Home (10 minutes, 
Coronet Films)—Before-and-after scenes 
of the Taylor family who organized to 
“share and work and have more leisure” 
show the fun of working and playing 
together. There are suggestions for 
elementary and high school students to 
consider. 


You and Your Parents (15 minutes, 
Coronet Films)—Teen-aged youth and 
parents face the problem of shifting im- 
posed authority to self-authority and 
both have a difficult adjustment made 
easier by sharing each other’s position 
of view. The film’s story is a crisis 
situation in which a friend of the family 
helps tactfully and wisely. High school 
students say earnestly, “I wish my folks 
could see this picture.” 


The Baby Sitter (18 minutes, Young 
America Films)—A film for parents as 
well as sitters, showing some of the 
fine points of a fine job that’s very little 
“sitting.” Success is seen to follow the 
mother’s well-arranged nursery and care- 
ful preparation for the evening out, 
Sitter Mary’s understanding of chil- 
dren’s emotional needs as well as care 
for safety and routine, and her aware- 
ness of her responsibility. 


Act Your Age (Emotional Maturity) 
(15 minutes, Coronet Films)—“How old 
am I?” Jim asks himself when his 
school principal shows that he is not 
growing up emotionally and physically 
st the same rate. Jim sees behavior left 
over from childhood in himself and his 
friends (infantile reactions) and makes 
a rating chart to aid personality develop- 
ment. 
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Calendar 


12 to 13—IEA Division Presidents, Presi- 
dents-Elect, Secretaries, and Treasur- 
ers, general and special meetings ; Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 

18 to 19—State Division for Youth and 
Community Service, 19th annual con- 
ference; Palmer House, Chicago. 

22 to 24—Fifth National Conference on 
Citizenship; Washington, D.C. 

26—IEA Chicago Division, biennial elec- 
tion of officers. Teachers vote in 
their own schools. 


June, 1950 

1 IEA Chicago Division, general mem- 
bership meeting; Altgeld Room 
(seventh floor), 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

19 to 22—National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils; West High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 

25 to July 14—National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development, NEA 
Division of Adult Education Service 
and cooperating universities; Bethel, 
Maine. 

27 to 30—Illinois Summer Education 
Conference, annual; University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

27 to 30 — Standards for Teacher Ed- 
ucation Institutions, national con- 
ference, NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 


Standards; Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Jury, 1950 


2 to 7—National Education Associa- 
tion, 88th annual meeting; St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

2 to 7—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; St. Louis, Missouri. 

2to 7—NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals; St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

10 to 2I—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, 7th national con- 
ference; Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri. 

17 to 23—World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, delegate as- 
sembly; Ottawa, Canada. 

24 to August 18—Fifth annual NEA 
Institute of Organization Leadership; 
The American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

30 to August 9— Conservation 
Camp, Lake Villa. 


Aucust, 1950 


13 to 19—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, workshop 
on the improvement of professional 
laboratory experiences in the education 
of teachers; Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

21 to 26—AACTE workshop; Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 


Ocrozer, 1950 


9—IEA Central Division, annual meet- 
ing; Scottish Rite Temple, Bloom- 
ington. 


Training 
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27—IEA Southern Division, annual 
meeting; auditorium, Southern Illi- 
nois University, Carbondale. 


NEA Honor Roll 


(Reported since April list) 


COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 
Kandolph 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 


13—IEA Blackhawk Division, annual 
meeting; Junior High School, Rock 
Island. 

13—IEA East Central Division, annual 
meeting; University of  Iilinois, 
Champaign. 

13—IEA Eastern Division, annual meet- 
ing; Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston. 

13—IEA Illinois Valley Division, annual 





meeting; LaSalle-Peru Township : 

High School, LaSalle. PERCENT NEA ENROLLMENT 
13—IEA Mississippi Valley Division, Chrisman (Com. Unit) 

annual meeting; Quincy High McLeansboro Township High School 

School. Moweaqua (Com. Unit) 
13—IEA Southeastern Division, annual Princeville 

meeting; high school, Lawrence- Urbana 

ville. ] — SSS 
13—IEA Western Division, annual | 


FREE 


New Quick Reference List of over 
900 Teaching Films. 


Order season’s schedules NOW. 


meeting; Armory, Galesburg. 

20—IEA Lake Shore Division, annual 
meeting (south half); J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero. 

20—IEA Northwestern Division, annual 
meeting; Midway Theatre, Rock- 
ford. 

20—IEA South Central Division, annual 
meeting; Orpheum Theatre, Spring- 





























1 en | GON, sown ort FILM LiBRARY, INC. 
—IEA_ Lake Shore Division, annual i! 730 ELM ST., WINNETKA, ILL. 
meeting (north half); Evanston 
Township High School. 
SINCE 1885 Member NATA 





Efficient —Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 





ALBERT he) Yates-Fisher 












Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
Corre dent Ton an » 7 . . 
am noms Orvicts Goevenpuedons Feachers Agence y 
SON York City and 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. Spokane, Wash. PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN- FROM KINDERGARTEN 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
With degrees in $2600-$3000. $100 or 
more each first 5 yrs. exper. Give phone, 
photo, qualif. Mich. Calif. 
CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 
East Lansing, Mich. 


THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 




















IN ILLINOIS 
IT’S THE ILLIANA 


If you are in a position to accept an attractive 
offer for the coming year write us for information 
about positions in Illinois. NO OBLIGATION. 


ILLIANA 
TEACHERS SERVICE 








TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
HUFF MISSOULA, MONT. our territory offers exceptional opportunities for good 
Member N.A.T.A. teachers in all departments. Enroll now for 1950. 
35 years’ superior placement service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 


Western Reference and Bond Assodation 
University throughout the United States. 


49th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Our methods are fully endorsed. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? Kiaska? "In some beautiful. suburb of St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Chica: Detroit, Cleveland, or New York Cup? In Ae city. or little town, or in-between? In 
public school, private ite school, college, or university? —get with 

Member N. A. T. A. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 25 East Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


averyone knows how great is the 
teach in classification of 














Teachers Agency 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


CAPITOL EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


North Fifth Street 
a springtiotd, Illinois 








h 

rough 
man eae opportunities are. presented 
to x "7 Our service is 
nationwide. “member N.A.T.A. 















Teacher placements in Illinois — elementary, 
secondary, lege. Write today for information 
and poe Bw blank. T. A. Baker (formerly with the 
Baker-Beil Teachers Agency), owner and manager. 
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A 

ABERNATHIE, Howarp T.—Murphysboro Educa- 
tion Association, 246 

About Tenure, Wayne A. Stoneking, 143 

Active Local Associations, O. Ruth Spencer, 
Helen Conover, Emilie Huck, J. V. Hoprer, 
M. Jeanne Gerber, John M. Hollowell, 95 

Administrative Roundup, 214 

Adult education, 36, 98, 99 

Advisory Committee on Education in 
176, 369 

Affiliated Teachers Associations, see Illinois As- 
sociation of Classroom Teachers (under Illinois 
Education Association) 

Arriack, Mary, and Charles D. Neal 
Can Be Unforgettable, Too, 52 

Agriculture, 79, 370 

Alton School Board, 118 

American Education Week, see National Educa- 
tion Association 

An Illinois Teacher at WOTP, Florence R. Grab, 
50 

Andy’s Handy, Millicent Taylor, 91 

Ancet, Horpe—Building a House, 20 

—Bylines, 3, 43, 85, 121, 163, 203, 243, 

—For the Future of the Profession, 2 

—Maria from Rio, 238 
Mary from Greece, 239 

—Pointed Toward Life Jobs, 100 

—Without Reserve, 177 

~Your Schools Are Like Palaces, 129 

Anthony, Louise—Summer Library 
Alton, 151 

Appearance, 1 

Are Your School Children Safe?, Ray O. Dun- 
can, 26 

Art Education: Association, Illinois, 73, 117, 159 

Arts, 236 

Assembly Sets Legislative Goals, 224 

Assistantships, graduate, 366 

At the 96th Annual Meting, 218 

At Your Service, Helen Ryan, 167 

Audio-visual aids, 182, 184, 186, 189, 197, 320 

Audubon Junior Clubs, 137 

Ayers, Mary EstHer—Without Reserve, 177 

Ayre, H. G.—The Math Teacher, 306 


Illinois, 


Teachers 


283, 331 


Service in 


Baker, ArtHur—Teachers Should Organize In- 
Service Training, 102 

Baker, Joun H.—Let Nature Be Their Teacher, 
137 

BakMANN, GeorceE J.—What 
ent?, 296 

Barrington Has First New Postwar High School, 
141 

Basketball, 64 

Bearp, Jess R.—Men are Needed on Our Grade 
School Faculties, 206 

Beit, Exizaseta Witt—Three Foundation Stones 
for Substitute Told, 334 

BrincuaM, Lioyp C.—The Teacher-Librarian, 150 

Biology Meets the Needs of Youth, Blanche Mc- 
Avoy, 152 

Birth rate, 78, 90 

BLACKARD, CLara—Without Reserve, 177 

BLacksTocK, Marcaret—Our British Guests, 180 

Biount, MarcaretT—Wrong Kind of Safety Talk, 
68 

Blythe Park Builds a Community School, 140 

Book reviews, 83, 198, 285; see also Current 
Publications 

Boon, Doris Rutu—Without Reserve, 177 

Boyp, SetuH—‘Real Mainematics’ Requires Teach- 
ing, 164 

BRANDENBERGER, Grace—Danville Education As- 
sociation, 246 

British children, Betty Wroughton, 246 

Brotherhood, 202 


is a Superintend- 


Brown, Carrot, E.—Never Give a Smarty a 
Chance, 295 

Brown, CuHristine—Children Have Problems, 
210 


Education is for Grownups, Too, 98 
Merit, Not Color, 251 
—More Special Education Teachers are Needed, 


—No Sign Language for These Deaf Children, 
54 


—Our British Guests, 181 
Stamp Day, 146 

—What Does Race Have to do with IQ?, 249 
SRowNE, Ricuarp G.—Why Not an Autonomous 
Teachers College Board?, 264 

BrRuNOEHLER, BarBara—Illinois 
Teaching, 17 

Building of a Code, On the, Professional Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, 340 


FTAs 


Explore 
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Index to Volume 38 


Buildings, condition of, 271 

Building a House, Hope Angel, 20 

Bylines, Hope Angel, 3, 43, 85, 121, 163, 203, 
243, 283, 331 


CALDWELL, Loren T.—Let’s Save Our Soil, 132 

Calendar, 40, 80, 120, 160, 200, 240, 280, 328, 
373 

California Teachers Association, 223 

Cameron, Giapys Murter—Dear Substitute, 294 

Casey Teacher and Pupil Head Polio Drive, 173 

Catiin, Orpat—A School Nurse Studies Non- 
Readers, 53 

Centralia Township Education Association, 96 

Chamber of Commerce, Illinois State, 90 

CuaprecearR, CuHarites—Should They Be 
moted?, 205 

Cuase, Francis S.—He Approved of the Sep- 
tember Magazine, 86 

—The 48 State School Systems, 106 

Cuerry, J. H.—Curriculum Study, Joliet, 348 

Children Have Problems, Christine Brown, 210 

Citizens Are Responsible For Their Schools, 
Roy E. Larsen, 108 

Classroom Teacher Groups Over the State Build 
Programs of Action, Thelma Elson, 95 

Classroom Teacher’s Prayer, A, Edith T. Went- 
worth, 81 

Crocston, Evan B.,—Evaluating Teachers, 358 
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Lester R. Grimm, 291 
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By agitating water, coal preparation plants 
“float off” the more buoyant coal, thus separat- 
ing it from rock or other foreign matter. The 
man above is supervising the agitator mech- 


anism of a coal “laundry.” 


~ 
“Gently” is the word in loading coal—because 
breakage, or “degradation,” as coal men call it, 
alters the size classification by which coal is 
sold. Here coal is lowered by conveyor into 


railroad cars. 
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A good deal of America’s coal lies close enough to the surface to 
be “mined” from the surface instead of by underground methods. 
To make this coal available, mining engineers “lift” off the covering 
earth. If rock is encountered, it is broken up by blasting, and then 
it, too, is “lifted” off to get at the coal. The mobile drilling rig 
shown above is preparing blasting holes for just this operation. 
After the coal is removed, these areas are often transformed into 
lakes and recreational grounds, or reforested with timber, or planted 
for grazing lands by coal operators. 
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It’s worth-while fun finding out about coal’s 
secrets. To help your children learn about this 
vital fuel, we’ve developed a sparkling quiz book- Zs Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 
let. For a free specimen copy, mail the coupon. Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 
Please send me a free, specimen copy of 
Op Kinc Coat Cais A New Tune! 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Street selauanemnemeenesocd 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ; 
City Zone State 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION N: ; 5 alt eile 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. a oS 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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A bouquet from Junior’s mom and dad 


Could they be for you—these flowers from a pair of grateful 
parents? Let’s see if you fit the picture... 

You are a teacher, or a school nurse, an administrator or home 
economist—one of many, many thousands throughout the country 
who saw an urgent need to improve youngsters’ eating habits. 
You decided to tackle the job. You fitted the study of nutrition 
into your already tight schedule—found new ways to make it 
absorbing. You brought the problem to the community and you 
inspired action. Patiently and purposefully, you succeeded in 
awakening in your children a lively interest in foods. No wonder 


vou deserve flowers! 


We at General Mills have been proud of the opportunity you’ve 
given us to work with you in this important area. We have tried 
to help by providing you with suggestions and materials and 
by acting as a clearing house for passing along the many 


/ 


wonderful ideas that come from you. We’d like to work / 


during the years that follow, in the hope of making even 


greater gains in the march toward a healthier America. 
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° ° . ° / 
with you again during the coming school year, and “We 
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Here is the record of a midwestern 
school in three consecutive annual 
surveys of children’s eating habits 
dating from the introduction of a pro- 
gram of nutrition education, 

from “HOW WELL FED ARE 
OUR CHILDREN?” a report on the 
eating habits of 29,475 school children 
compiled by General Mills.) 
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